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NOTES. 


Wil all the private members’ time annexed by the 

Government, and the twelve o’clock rule sus- 
pended, the end of the Session should be near. No more 
time is to be wasted on drain-pipes and vermin, and 
members are told in effect that the harder they work and 
the less they obstruct the sooner they will get away. 
The weather is getting so hot that our legislators will 
readily take the hint. Visions of green fields, white- 
winged yachts and idle hours float before them as they 
swelter on the green benches, so that the Government 
is likely to succeed in passing all the measures it has 
set its mind upon without much delay. The most im- 
portant are the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, the 
Scotch Education Bill, the Naval Works Bill, the 
London Water Bill and the Foreign Prison-made 
Goods Bill. It is not a very brave show; but one 
great Bill like the Workmen’s Compensation Bill is 
quite enough for glory nowadays. 


The Report of the South Africa Committee, which 
is just out, does not increase our knowledge of the 
Raid. It is evident now that our predictions of a year 
ago have been exactly borne out by the facts. The 
inquiry has been a farce, and has utterly discredited 
for all future time the attempt to turn a Parliamentary 
Committee with its party organization and party 
mere into an instrument for the elucidation of 
truth. 


As we have already said, Sir William Harcourt wanted 
this Committee in order, if possible, to catch and dis- 
credit Mr. Chamberlain. As soon as he found that 
this was impossible, his interest in the business ceased, 
and it is scarcely going too far to presume that the 
motives of the other members of the Committee were 
just as lofty and just as disinterested as those of the 
Leader of the Opposition. This view of human nature, 
too, explains why the members of the Committee have 
condemned certain actions most forcibly without sug- 
gesting that the doers should be punished. Indeed it 
is quite against the spirit of the English law to invite 
men to give evidence against themselves and then to 
punish them on their admissions. But Mr. Labouchere’s 
virtue is of this uncommon quality. He proposes punish- 
ment—not, we presume, for confessed and inveterate 
slanderers and traducers. Altogether the comedy has 
not been uninteresting, and it only leaves us with a 
deeper sense of the value of the maxim that every one 
should stick to his trade. 


It has been until now a favourite maxim of the House 
of Commons that a lawyer is hardly ever greatly suc- 


cessful in its precincts, and now the converse of this 
proposition is apparent, that the members of the House 
of Commons would make poor advocates and worse 
judges. In the House every one feels that the Com- 
mittee has made a fool of itself and of those who in- 
sisted on its being appointed ; and every one is very 
much annoyed. But, broadly, the members are divided 
into two divisions, those whose anger impels them to 
create a disturbance by discussing the matter, and 
those who wish to forget all about it as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Stanhope was not given an opportunity on 
Thursday afternoon, but undoubtedly he will bring 
the matter up in Supply. Either the vote for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s salary or for military expenditure in 
South Africa will afford him a suitable occasion. But 
nothing more can really be done except to bandy words. 
This fiasco on South Africa should deepen the effect 
of the Piggott scandal and teach the ‘‘ Times ” to mind 
its own business, and make its correspondents apply 
themselves to their legitimate work and not go about 
the world as plotters and conspirators, 


The Bill of the week was the Naval Works Bill on 
Wednesday, an annual measure of the utmost import- 
ance which in the present state of public opinion no one 
dares to oppose, except irresponsible persons like Mr. 
Lough. The Bill this year was rather complicated, as 
owing to the slow progress of the works in hand the 
money voted in previous years has not yet been spent. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who as Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty introduced it, was, however, highly compli- 
mented by Sir William Harcourt on his opening state- 
ment. The son of the Colonial Secretary has ability, 
and has previously made a good impression on the House. 
He has not done much, but what he has done he has 
done well. The new points in the Bill this year were 
the increase of the estimate for the cost of the new 
harbour at Dover from £ 2,000,000 to £3,500,co0, an 
improved scheme for the new harbour at Gibraltar 
which will render it absolutely secure against torpedo 
attack, a further increase for the harbour at Hong 
Kong, and provision for a new full-sized dock at 
Colombo. The maximum estimated expenditure on 
the various works during the year is about 2? millions ; 
but, as more than 2 millions remain unexpended from 
previous votes, the total sum the House is asked to 
provide this year is comparatively small. 


Mr. E. Robertson, who was Civil Lord in the last 
Liberal Administration, also complimented his successor 
on the lucidity of his statement. Mr. Robertson intro- 
duced the first Naval Works Bill, and had it made into 
an annual one, and, being on his own ground, he backed 
up Mr. Austen Chamberlain in a capital speech. The 
member for Dundee is, like most Scotchmen, deficient 
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in humour and in willingness to give and take. He is 
one of those men from over the Border who go to the 
University late in life and make themselves unpleasant 
by taking all the prizes. It is an odd circumstance 
that Scotchmen are little influenced by Oxford ; as soon 
as they leave the University it slides off them, so to 
speak. Welshmen are profoundly influenced and become 
Oxford men with a Welsh accent. 


Sir William Harcourt would have liked to oppose the 
Bill, but Mr. Robertson’s influence kept him back, and 
he confined himself to a few general observations from 
the point of view of a purist Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He got rather muddled, however, about last year's ex- 
yan gomsic and Sir Charles Dilke had to put him right. 

st year’s Naval Works Act voted £2,750,000. Then 
the Government vaguely thought they would spend about 
42,000,000, A little later the figure came down to 
41,500,000, and finally it turned out that they. only 
spent £898,000. It is a small matter, and only means 
that the bills will have to be paid one year instead of 
another. 


There were some complaints that only two harbours 
were being fortified, and of course every member 
wanted naval works carried out in his own district. 
There is no doubt that Bristol, Plymouth, and, as Mr. 
Bowles insists, the Scilly Isles, should be strengthened. 
In case of war, of course, the Channel would be 
dangerous for merchant vessels, and many of them 
would go round by the north of Ireland, where there 
would have to be a large force of patrolling ships. 
Fortunately natural and magnificent harbours are 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, and with a little expense 
and doctoring they could be made to serve. Ireland’s 
financial grievances popped up in the discussion when- 
ever an Irish member spoke, and Captain Donelan 
especially complained of the lack of repairing dock 
accommodation in Ireland. He is the dry and very dull 
member for East Cork. It is curious that Cork sends 
so many dull men to the House of Commons. William 
Shaw, Butt’s successor and Parnell’s predecessor, was 
a Protestant banker from Cork county and was very 
dull,. Ye‘ Blarney is the name of a castle near Cork. 


If ‘Mr. jAusten Chamberlain is the industrious ap- 
ar a o% the Unionist party, Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
ed a: Radjcal minority twice into the lobbies against 
his tatherg Government on Wednesday, may be re- 
garded asf the idle apprentice. But the Government 
bore him tio grudge for his amendments to its London 
Water Corhpanies Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil is one of the 
members for Greenwich, and his proposals to make the 
Bill more severe against the Water Companies was a 
little bit of business on his own account te make his 
seat secure. There was a funny incident when he re- 
plied on his second amendment. He wanted to compare 
Mr. Chaplin to the Caliph Omar who destroyed, or 
rather who did not destroy, the Alexandrian Library. 
But he could not remember the maligned Caliph’s 
name. Some one on the Front Bench whispered 
Akbar, a name which Lord Hugh Cecil adopted with 
alacrity, to the amusement of the House. As for the 
Bill itself, it is not of much use. It only makes the 
Railway and Canal Commission the tribunal before 
which defaulting Water Companies can be summoned to 
answer for their sins. But it serves the purpose of 
seeming to do something, until something can be really 
done with the London Water Question. 


It says little for the abilities of the London members 
that none of them has seen that to make sure of the 
very modest amount of good Mr. Chaplin’s little Bill 
is capable of, the obvious plan is to follow the 
lines of the Public Health Act for London—a 
Conservative measure—and make it compulsory on 
the local authority to act on the complaint of 
the individual consumer. As it is, the: consumer 
will be in the hands of the vestry, and the Act 
likely enough in many parishes a dead letter, as 
was the case with the Health Act previous to 1891. 
Mr. Chaplin would naturally not frame his Bill so as 
to make it really effective against defaulting water 
companies ; but one would have thought that some of 
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the Unionist metropolitan members, before whom this 
matter was brought in conference, would have seen 
the necessity of amendment. 


Nothing much seems to have come of the frequent 
conferences between Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial 
Premiers. They have been pleasant little tea parties at 
which the Premiers took a little light refreshment in a 
friendly way and talked about the musical glasses and 
the weather. Even that battleship from Cape Colony 
is as yet a phantom. Sir Gordon Sprigg has offered 
it, certainly, but the Cape Assembly has not, and 
compliments and thanks are a little premature 
until that body has ratified the offer. The other 
Colonies won’t rise to even a gunboat, and on 
the whole Imperial Federation seems farther off 
than ever. The Hon. G.. H. Reid is frank enough 
in his repudiation of the whole business. The other 
Premiers are very reticent, and we shall know better 
what they think, or what they think it advisable to 
think, when they get home. Australia is the great 
stumbling-block, and it is beginning to be clear that 
it was a great mistake to divide that continent into 
separate Colonies ; it should have been divided into 
provinces like Canada. The Colonial Office is really 
to blame. It has always wanted as many colonies as 
possible. They are useful for party purposes, for they 
offer unlimited opportunities for patronage. 


The Workman’s Compensation Bill has passed its 
third reading, and next week will be in the House of 
Lords. There powerful influences will probably ensure 
for it a safe and easy transit. On the whole, its 
passage through the Commons has been easy too ; its 
opponents have not dared to oppose it as violently as 
they would have liked. Mr. Asquith has sulked in his 
tent most of the time, and has emerged only when he 
has thought it possible to do a little electioneering on 
his own account. The real opposition has come from 
Sir James Joicey and Mr. Bainbridge. The latter poses 
as the biggest coalowner in the world, but he is not. 
He holds shares in some of the biggest companies, which 
isa very different thing. Some people think he has 
already met with the fate of the frog which tried to 
emulate the bull. 


Sir James Joicey, on the other hand, is really the 
biggest coalowner in the world, and he is very rich. 
He is under the delusion that he is a Radical. It is 
quite a mistake; he is really a thoroughgoing Con- 
servative. He opposed the Bill until Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed inclined to make things very awkward for him 
with his constituents. Then he tried to show that he 
was championing the cause of the working-man. Sir 
James Joicey’s career as a Liberal is a curious one. 
He founded the ‘‘Newcastle Daily Leader,” and 
engaged an able journalist, Mr. James Annand, as 
editor. But when the latter began to develop a very 
moderate Liberal policy in the paper his services were 
soon dispensed with and another gentleman was 
engaged, whose principal recommendation was that he 
would do what he was told. The consequence is that 
the ‘‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” which is ably written 
and edited, has quite eclipsed its rival, and is now the 
only paper with any real influence in the North country. 


The coalowners have reaily only themselves to thank 
for any injury the Compensation Bill may do them. 
They should have done before what the Government is 
now compelling them to do. But they took little pains 
to prevent terrible accidents in their mines; and the 
Northumberland and Durham coalowners contribute 
only 5 per cent. to the Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund | 
Practically the whole of this is given by Sir James 
Joicey. Lord Londonderry and most of the others have 
not contributed a penny since the last Employers’ 
Liability Bill. The present Compensation Bill is an 
admirable one, and we congratulate the Government 
on having introduced and carried through the Commons 
so excellent and progressive a measure. 


The House of Commons has a keen eye for a situa- 
tion, and it was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that the Prison-made Goods Bill was a ‘‘ shop-window ” 
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measure, not to be taken too seriously. Nobody except 
the inevitable Mr. Courtney said that it was a good 
thing that free English labour should be displaced by 
German prison labour at a halfpenny a day; but, on 
the other hand, nobody suggested that the evil was of 
sufficient dimensions to be checked by legislation, or 
that this particular Bill would not cost more to ad- 
minister than the value of the forbidden goods in ques- 
tion, or would be likely in any real way to interfere with 
the regulations of German prisons. But in an incautious 
moment Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour was induced 
by Sir Howard Vincent to give a pledge, and so the 
pledge had to be fulfilled. The Bill will be passed, and 
then it will be heard of no more. 


The Lifeboat Society has come off, on the whole, 
with flying colours, and the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry will take the form of an acquittal on most of 
the charges brought against it by Mr. Bayley, ex-M.P. 
This gentleman’s foolish exaggerations turned the Com- 
mittee against him at once and deprived his charges 
of all serious weight. We hope, however, that the 
condemnation of Mr. Bayley will not close the eyes of 
the public to one or two points. The annual balance- 
sheet of the Society ought to have conveyed more in- 
formation as to its real financial position and income ; 
and the salaries paid to some officials would seem to 
call for revision. Finally, we cannot think that it is 
a desirable thing for the agents of a philanthropic and 
charitable society to carry on a salvage business, 
driving hard bargains with the masters of vessels 
whom they put out to save. ' 


Wonders will never cease! Mr. Gladstone is evi- 
dently getting very uncomfortable about the Foreigner 
in the Farmyard and the sweetening of our cup by Sugar 
Made in Germany. He has written a letter to say that 
he thinks ‘‘ our sugar-growers are very ill used in 
the matter of the bounties.” Of course, he still thinks 
that Free-trade must be maintained at any cost, for 
‘we ought never to compromise the position so dearly 
won.” A ‘* position” that results in ‘‘ very ill usage ” 
to our most important and vital industries is, indeed, 
‘* dearly won,” but the admission that by a system of 
free imports we are in practice ill used, although the 
principle must never be surrendered, is grateful and 
comforting to those who have been trying to inculcate 
the same lesson for years past. 


The provincial telegraphists have had a very serious 
talk with the Duke of Norfolk, and as they did not 
conceal their intention of declining in a body to per- 
form overtime unless their grievances were redressed, 
their complaints are likely to receive earnest attention. 
There is no doubt that the telegraph clerks have been 
jockeyed out of the reforms recommended by the 
Tweedmouth Commission. It is characteristic of 
the permanent officials at the Post Office to carry out 
reforms of every kind in this grudging fashion. The 
free delivery of telegrams is another recent instance. 
The unlucky people who live more than three miles from 
the office of delivery have to pay for the whole distance, 
instead of the portion of it that lies beyond the limits of 
free delivery. But in the case of the telegraph clerks 
the officials have gone just a little too far, and the 
Postmaster-General’s conciliatory tone at the interview 
on Thursday should mean that more generous treat- 
ment will be given to a hard-worked body of public 
servants. 


We are glad to hear that the niggardly treatment by 
the War Office of the officers and men who lost all 
they possessed in the wreck of the ‘‘ Warren Hastings” 
is not to pass unnoticed. The bravery and discipline 
that these men exhibited in the face of imminent death 
sent a thrill of pride through the country; and the 
incredible meanness of the War Office in throwing upon 
them part of the loss they incurred will arouse a corre- 
sponding feeling of disgust. The officers have re- 
ceived even less compensation than the regulations 
allow. Under Schedule A subalterns are entitled to 
about £140 for uniform, equipment and personal pro- 
perty. They have only received about two-thirds of 
this sum Privates are not supposed to possess any 
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private property, and they have only been allowed tos. 
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each and a free kit. Such parsimony is as ridiculous 
as it is contemptible. Unless Lord Lansdowne finds 
it possible to deal more generously with both officers 
and men before the Army Estimates come on next week, 
he will hear some plain truths about himself. 


The discussions of the Lambeth Conference are not 
open to the Press or the public. Only a few items of 
interest have come into general knowledge. An 
earnest and striking address was presented to the Con- 
ference from the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. It seems a pity that by the rules of the 
Conference no corporate reply can be sent. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will himself return an answer, 
with the cordial approval of the Conference, to this 
interesting expression of paternal regard. 


The Omar Khayyam Club’is a body that contrives to 
amuse itself with an amount of elegant gaiety rather 
unusual in English societies of the kind. It marks a 
distinct change of feeling that the most distinguished 
literary coterie of the moment wears red roses, drains 
red wine with the pretty (but surely rather messy) rite 
of ‘‘turning down the empty glass,” and says never a 
word about Ibsen or the Over-Soul. It cultivates an 
innocent sort of voluptuousness which is to be encouraged 
in these grim and grimy days, and it has somewhat in- 
timidated Society by its firm adherence to its own rules, 
When Lord Wolseley dined with the Omar Khayyam 
Club last spring, he was forbidden, by the Chair, in so 
many words, to mention war, and we believe that the 
Omarians, while professing the most fraternal affection 
for the Queen, decline to be considered her subjects. 
The Club is a republica in imperio, they declare, a sort 
of intellectual San Marino. All this is very innocent 
and amusing, and if the Omar Khayydm Club wishes 
to keep up the droll position it has certainly gained, it 
cannot be too rigid in all these little rites and formulas. 


On Saturday last it met at Great Marlow for its 
summer banquet, and seems to have had an ebullient 
evening, although one not quite so exciting as that at 
which Mr. George Meredith, at Box Hill, made what he 
declared to be the first after-dinner speech of his life. 
But Mr. Edmund Gosse, the President, is reported to 
have stated, on the authority of Sir Mortimer Durand, 
that a petition from the Club, desiring the late Shah to 
repair the neglected grave of the poet at Naishapur, 
was duly delivered, but that the King of Kings had the 
brutality to say that ‘‘if the English lovers of Omar 
wished the tomb to be mended, they had better pay to 
have it done themselves.” Shortly after this the Shah 
was most unfortunately assassinated; but, continued 
Mr. Gosse, in the facetious spirit generated by libations 
of the forbidden grape, ‘‘ there is absolutely no truth in 
a rumour industriously circulated in Teheran, to the 
effect that the assassin was a paid emissary of the 
Omar Khayydm Club.” By this time Omarians were 
attuned to the very melodious verses about the Rose 
and the Nightingale, composed for the occasion by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and to a fervid Oriental speech, 
excellently delivered, by Sir George Robertson. 


The women who love self-advertisement have given 
a dinner to ‘“‘the people of importance” of the other 
sex, and the hostesses.and their chosen guests are alike 
amusing. Mrs. Humphry Ward escorted Mr. Buckle, 
on the well-established principle that reviews of three 
columns in the ‘‘ Times” are cheap at the price of a 
dinner. Mrs. Stanley had the pleasure of inviting M. 
Bourget, intellectually the most distinguished man at 
the board, and of airing her French; while Mrs. J. R. 
Green “‘ took in” Sir EdwardGrey. Mrs. Woods paced 
soberly by with Mr. John Morley, and Mrs, Craigie 
showered unintelligible epigrams on Mr. Horace 
Plunkett. It is probable that Mrs. Flora Steel, with the 
same desire to mate herself incongruously, went in with 
a Heath or a Herkomer or some other nobody; while 
Miss Robins probably selected Sir George Lewis with 
the idea that her sex and profession demanded protec- 
tion and grey hairs. But where were Mrs. Philippine 
Butler and Lady Cook ?—they must look to it, or their 
merits will pass unperceived. 
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THE MADNESS OF THE MASTERS. 


WE wish to ask the Associated Employers who have 
precipitated what must prove, whatever its re- 
sult as between the parties, a disastrous conflict in the 
engineering and allied trades whether they have con- 
sidered their position. We are all painfully familiar 
with the figures showing the steady encroachment of 
foreign competition; we know of the adroitness and 
skill with which our trading and manufacturing rivals 
in Belgium, in Germany, in France, in America—even 
in far-away Japan—are improving on the methods and 
intercepting the orders of firms that once ruled the 
market. Thanks to a cry of alarm in the Press, a 
vigorous stand was being made against all this; and 
we were in hopes that by united action of masters and 
men—there is no other way—defeat might be stayed 
and the tide of battle turned. We ask, is this the time, 
is a trumpery dispute in three London yards the occa- 
sion, for the two divisions of English industry to turn 
their arms against each other, and engage in a life-and- 
death struggle of which no man can foresee the end ? 

The first difficulty is to find out what the conflict is 
about. We are no sticklers for peace at any price. 
We can easily realize the occurrence of circumstances 
in which the masters would be bound to make a united 
stand—to close their works for ever rather than yield 
to ruinous demands. From time to time workmen’s 
organizations in America or on the Continent have 
been captured by anarchical conspirators who en- 
deavoured to use associated labour as an engine of 
political destruction. In England we developed not 
very long ago some good specimens of the windbag 
tribe, whose promises that the three-hooped pot 
should in future have ten hoops still remain obsti- 
nately unfulfilled. When such dangerous men are in 
evidence the employers must stand together till the 
storm passes over. But do the masters seriously 
suggest that we are in, or in sight of, such a crisis, 
or that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the 
most firmly established, the best endowed, the most 
conservative of Unions, wishes to embark on any 
scheme for the spoliation of employers, is going to 
‘descend into the streets with the cry of Paris in 1848: 
“‘Ouvrier, prends la machine; prends la terre, paysan” ? 
On the contrary, it is notorious that we are passing 
through a period of unprecedented calm alike in things 
political and in things social. Our great Labour con- 
stituencies in London and the North return to Parlia- 
ment solid and stolid Conservatives ; there is no great 
demand for the Labour millennium; indeed, the crude 
experimenting in that direction of the London County 
Council has provoked only derision, and municipalizers 
and collectivists are entirely out of favour. 

Why, then, do we find ourselves in the midst of a 
struggle? The London engineers, encouraged by the 
success of the eight-hours day experienced in Govern- 
ment employment and in certain great works in 
different parts of the country, have been quietly work- 
ing to secure the same concession all through the 
trade. Many firms—over a hundred according to a 
published list—consented, and we are not told that in 
taking the plunge they found themselves landed in 
bankruptcy. Others resisted, as they had a perfect 
right to do if they thought the state of their business 
would not justify the change. In three cases the men 
decided to strike against the refusal. We have not 
heard it suggested that this was part of any precon- 
certed or widespread movement, that there was any 
corresponding demand or threat of strike in the Mid- 
lands or the North, in Scotland or in Ireland. But 
suddenly we learnt that many of the masters from sea 
to sea had drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard ; had declared that, if they could help it, not 
an engineer North or South, English, Scotch, or Irish, 
should do a day’s work or earn a day’s wages till the 
workmen in the three London works had surrendered ! 
We ask again, is it businesslike, is it sane, to provoke 
such a conflict over such a trifle ? 

But, say the masters, the eight-hours day in London 
would, sooner or later, mean the eight-hours day all round, 
and with the eight-hours day we can no longer fight 
the foreigner. “The men are attacking our position by 
sap and mine, and if we do not face them now and 
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utterly thrash their organization, we shall all be ruined 
in a few years’ time. Well, there is an old English 
— about not jumping till you come to the stile, 
Nhat evidence is there, in the first place, of a universal 
eight-hours conspiracy, and, in the second place, 
what evidence is there that eight hours on the Mersey 
or the Clyde would mean inevitable ruin? Two 
great firms, Fairfield’s on the Clyde, and Harland 
& Woolf's on the Lagan, not the least pushing, 
far-sighted and successful among the steel ship- 
builders, do not seem to believe in the imminence 
of the crisis ; for, although they declare that they could 
not stand the eight-hours day, they refuse to join 
in the great lock-out. It is well known that many 
other large firms have voluntarily adopted the eight- 
hours day and are still solvent and prosperous. We do 
not wish to dogmatize on this point; all we affirm 
is that the demands of the workmen in London so 
far are moderate, reasonable and open to fair dis- 
cussion, fair give and take, and that even if the fears 
of the masters as to the ultimate designs of the men be 
correct, those alleged demands are not in themselves 
so unreasonable, so impossible, so revolutionary as to 
justify, without negotiation or suggested compromise, 
the deliberate paralysing of one of our greatest in- 
dustries. 

Even if it were a man-to-man fight in which the victor 
would remain in possession of the spoils, we hold that 
the forcing on of the dispute at this time would be un- 
justifiable. What shall we say of it when we know that 
while employer and employed are trying to throttle each 
other, the foreign competitor is complacently walking off 
with the spoils? Half a dozen foreign countries are 
building up their fleets, and we should have had the 
bulk of the orders ; factories are being built in China 
and Japan, and we should have supplied the machinery ; 
the iron road is stretching out its arms in more than one 
part of Asia, and we should have supplied our share of 
the rails and locomotives. Everywhere new openings 
are presenting themselves for our products. And just at 
the critical moment we choose to shut up shop and fall 
to cutting one another’s throats. The rising trade will 
go from us, and where it goes it will stay. By the time 
we have settled our differences masters and men will 
find themselves in possession of two fine shells—the 
oyster will have gone to the foreigner. We have no 
word for it all but madness. 


THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 
By our CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RESERVE FLEET. 


= naval manceuvres of the present year have been 
so dull and uneventful that it is difficult to repress 
some suspicion as to whether it may not be the object 
of our ‘‘ economical” administrators first to kill public 
interest in these annual exercises, and then to put a 
stop to them altogether. The duration of hostilities 
has for some time been gradually diminishing: last 
year it was five days and eight hours, and this year it has 
shrunk to ninety hours. The scheme of operations has 
steadily become more and more unintelligible to the 
layman, till this year it may be doubted if the average 
newspaper reader had the least idea of what any of the 
fleets manoeuvring were to do. This may be inevitable, 
but it is unfortunate, as it is certain that in the past, 
especially in the years 1888 and 1889, the public not 
only felt interest, but learnt valuable lessons from 
the operations. The shortening of the time given 
has now been carried to an excess; the fleet and 
its personnel are not fairly tested; the strategical 
and tactical exercises are unduly abridged ; and the one 
period of war-training which our Reserve Fleet in home 
waters gets is rendered unsatisfactory. A Reserve 
Fleet should not disperse till it is at least able to perform 
simple manoeuvres with success. Now, on Sunday 
morning, in the last hours of the war period, there were 
in one of the two divisions of the Reserve Fleet two 
very narrow shaves, two vessels being all but rammed. 
In one instance, if I am not mistaken, collision stations 
were sounded suddenly and watertight doors closed, 
because the ram of the next ship astern was within 
yards, instead of being 400 yards off, the regular 
interval between vessels. It is preposterous to suppose 
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that a number of ships which cannot keep station in 
such simple formations as line ahead and line abreast, 
and that, too, when the ships’ own guns are not firing 
and there is no enemy to affect the nerves, is ready for 
war. Our ideal should be to bring the Reserve Fleet 
up to efficiency. At the most, in this particular division 
of which I am speaking, there were only four hours of 
steam tactics for the battleships. Will any human 
being assert that four hours of tactics in the course of 
a year are enough for the captains or lieutenants per- 
manently attached to these vessels ? 

It is quite true that the British Navy maintains in 
European waters two large squadrons in permanent com- 
mission, where a thorough war-training is given. 
‘* Mediterranean form” has, indeed, become a standard 
in our own fleet. But though we cannot expect 
Reserve ships with more or less scratch crews to attain 
to this in the course of days or weeks, there might be a 
closer approximation to it. It should be remembered 
that if war with a combination of Powers, or even with 
France alone, threatened us, the greater part of our 
Channel Fleet would be required to reinforce the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and that on our Reserve ships 
would fall the task of defending our interests in home 
waters. The excuse for cutting down the period of train- 
ing this year has been the Naval Review with its heavy 
attendant expenses. Ships when manceuvring burn 
coal, and coalcosts money. If, however, retrenchment 
were necessary, it would have been wiser to have 
effected it in other directions than in one which so 
materially affects the quality of our fleet. As it is we 
have an enormous number of bluejackets on shore for 
the greater part of the year. 

The personnel of the Reserve Fleet demands some 
attention. On mobilization the}coast and port guard 
battleships which compose its chief fighting strength 
are to receive detachments of Coastguardsmen and 
Naval Reserve men, with a sufficient number of officers, 
sailors and boys to bring up the skeleton crews usually 
borne to the full complements. At the outset, there- 
fore, the men do not know each other well, and need 
some little time to shake down. The Coastguardsman 
is a man who has passed through the Navy: he is 
intelligent, and of good physique, but is, as a rule, 
somewhat old, and is liable to be a little rusty. The 
Reserve man varies very much. The best class of man 
cannot get away from the merchant ship or liner in 
which he is employed, and the men shipped for man- 
ceuvres are thus generally fishermen or boatmen rather 
than sailors. Their drill varies greatly, but, so far as 
I have seen it, is not good, and it is doubtful whether 
they would be of much value in the first six months of 
war. For work below the armour deck the Reserve 
ship carries an inordinate proportion of second-class 
stokers, who have entered the Navy without any 
previous experience, without any idea of discipline, 
and without possessing sea-legs. At the very out- 
set of their career their endurance is most severely 
tried. In an oldish ship they may be called upon 
to keep steam in an atmosphere of 120° for twelve 
knots, and that, too, when a fair sea is running. The 
heart is taken out of them, and they feel that they are 
being asked to do the impossible. But that there is 
grit in them and leadership in the engineer must be 
confessed when we see that for hours the Reserve 
Fleet steamed twelve knots, and at times reached 
thirteen knots. No one, indeed, who has seen the 
engineer come up from his labyrinth of machinery 
below in old clothes, dripping with sweat, begrimed 
with oil and coal-dust, can refrain from admiring him. 
He faces as great a risk in action as the executive 
officer on deck; his work at all times tests his nerve 
severely; his is the dumb, passive, unquestioning 
obedience to the orders of the voice-pipe ; but his is not 
the show or the glory. He may at any time be court- 
martialled for the negligence of an inferior, but no 
officer of his own branch, equipped with his own 
practical and scientific knowledge of his work, will be 
amongst his judges. He has not even authority to 

unish his men. Hence the bitterness which smoulders 
in the heart of the engineer, and which will never vanish 
till he obtains—as he must and will obtain in the near 
future—executive rank. 

A serious defect in the Reserve Fleet was the lack o 
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signalmen. The number allowed to each ship was 
absolutely insufficient: the work imposed on every 
signalman and yeoman was in consequence very 
severe ; and at the same time there was the most un- 
conscionable delay in making and receiving signals. 
Mistakes were neither few nor far between. There was 
a deficiency in most of the skilled ratings and sometimes 
the individuals of those ratings were far from being 
properly qualified for their work, All this prompts the 
question whether we are not sacrificing quality to 

uantity in our navy of to-day. Another defect—this 
time of organization rather than of personnel—was the 
want of proper coaling appliances. It is absurd to 
suppose that our fleets are ready to steam to the 
enemy’s ports and watch them so long as we have no 
fast steam colliers and no corps of men trained specially 
for the exhausting work of coaling. Coal supply will 
be the chief factor in the naval warfare of to-morrow, 
and how he is to get his coal will be the most difficult 
question for each admiral. We cannot spare our fast 
liners for coaling work: we shall want them badly 
enough as cruisers. Nor can we bya wave of the 
wand create swift colliers. But they make little show, 
and so our Admiralty neglects them, or postpones deal- 
ing with them from year to year. 

I have not dealt with the tactical or strategical 
aspects of the operations, because with the information 
at present accessible it is impossible so to do at the 
moment of return to land. As far as can be seen 
they teach little that is new and nothing that is very 
useful. 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW. 
IV. 


6 ee Editor’s title for this series of papers is, in the 

present instance, a bad one, since I know no best 
scenery. Nor can I say that the scenery of the South 
Downs has pleased me more than that of a hundred 
other places, in and out of England; but a man in 
London, in the month of July, is apt to think first of 
those round hills because of their nearness and acces- 
sibility ; we may go to Lewes in less than half the time 
it would take us to get to that Vale of Evesham of 
which we have recently been told. 

To my mind the Sussex Downs are most enjoyable in 
the hottest season of the year. If by chance rain has 
fallen to refresh and make them bloom, they are then 
seen at their best. And their charm at this season is 
never more appreciated than when the visitor goes to 
them direct from the endless oak woods of the Weald. 
During the last half of July the woodland atmosphere 
weighs somewhat heavily on the spirits. Month by 
month the colour has deepened until it is almost sombre 
and resembles the everlasting uniform green of the 
tropical forest. The tree-shaded bushes and briers, the 
rank grasses, creepers and weedy flowering plants, 
wear to our anthropomorphic mind and vision some- 
thing of a weary look ; they have felt the decay which 
is not yet apparent ; the brightest blossoms welcome us 
to their shady retreats with a somewhat pathetic smile. 
Birds are more abundant than in spring, but they are 
mostly silent and appear anxious to escape notice, 
slipping secretly away when disturbed, and talking to 
one another in low voices that have an unfamiliar sound. 
The quietude is like that of the sick-room ; the hot 
languid air is like a feverish breath that infects the 
blood. It is a joy to escape from such confinement, to 
go out into that lofty wide treeless world, which has 
been treeless from the beginning, into the glory of the 
sun that burns and does not hurt. 

My custom is to carry a wetted pocket-handkerchief 
or piece of sponge in my hat ; by renewing the moisture 
three or four times, or as often as water is found, I 
am able to keep my head perfectly cool during a ramble 
of ten or twelve hours on a cloudless day in July and . 
August. Long ago, in South America, I discovered that 
the wet cloth was a great improvement on the cabbage- 
leaf, or thick fleshy leaf of some kind, which is uni- 
versally used as a brain protector. Solong as the head 
is comfortable there is nothing to fear, the rest of the 
system being safeguarded by nature. Exercise keeps 
the body cool. 

In the course of a hot summer day on these great 
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shadeless Downs one may experience a variety of temper- 
atures and a succession of contrasted sensations. Lying 
flat on the grass on a lower slope it is excessively hot ; 
merely to sit or stand up is to enter into another and 
more temperate climate ; in toiling up a steep slope the 
sensation is that of being in a hot bath with one’s 
clothes on; higher up a breeze is met which strikes 
one with a delicious chill. The sudden cold produced 
by rapid evaporation refreshes and exhilarates at the 
same time; it is like a draught of cyder to the parched 
reaper. However motionless the air may be in the 
valleys, the deep clefts dividing the Downs, there is 
almost always some wind on the summits. 

When the air has blown one cool and dry, the purely 
physical gratification is succeeded by a higher, more 
enduring pleasure, which the mind receives from the 
wide prospect disclosed. What is the secret of this 
peculiar feeling ? I remember that Gilbert White specu- 
lated on this very question, and turn to his famous 
Letter xii., where he says:—‘‘ Though I have now 
travelled the Sussex Downs upwards of thirty years, 
yet I still investigate that chain of majestic mountains 
with fresh admiration year by year, and I think I 
see new beauties each’ time I traverse it. . . . For 
my own part I think there is something peculiarly 
sweet and amusing in the shapely figured aspect of 
chalk hills, in preference to those of stone, which 
are rugged, broken, abrupt, and shapeless. Perhaps 
I may be singular in my opinion... but I never 
contemplate these mountains without thinking I per- 
ceive somewhat analogous to growth in their gentle 
swellings and smooth fungus-like protuberances, their 
flated sides and regular hollows and slopes, that carry 
at once the air of vegetative dilatation and expansion ; 
or was there ever a time when the calcareous masses 
were thrown into fermentation by some adventitious 
moisture—were raised and leavened into shape by some 
plastic power, and so made to swell and heave their 
broad backs into the sky, so much above the less 
animated clay of the wild below ?” 

** Sweet and amusing” are not words we should now 
use in this connexion ; but the description is pleasant, 
and the speculations, albeit fanciful, are suggestive ; for 
it is a fact that the attractiveness of these broad hills 
is in a measure due to their fungus-like roundness and 
smoothness. But not only to these qualities, as we 
find, when we leave the chain to look upon an isolated 
Down ; it fails to attract ; the charm is not in the one 
but'the many. Furthermore, it is due to a combina- 
tion of various causes. To begin with, we have the 
succession of shapely outlines ; the vast protuberances 
and deep divisions between, suggestive of the most pro- 
minent and beautiful curves of the human figure, and 
**solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep.” That modern 
poet’s vision of a pale Titan woman reclined in ever- 
lasting slumber on the earth, her loosed hair lying 
like an old-world forest of dark pines over leagues of 
ground, the poet himself sitting for ever, immersed in 
melancholy, in the shadow of her great head, has 
seeried an outcome of a morbid imagination. Here, 
among the Downs, the picture returns to the mind with 
a n¢w light, a strange grandeur; it is not merely a 
flov.er of disease, but is rather a vivid reminder that 
eari-worship is not yet wholly dead in our hearts. 

We have, as another important element in our 
plegsure, the large prospect disclosed. It is true that 
thefextent of earth visible from the Downs is not 
reaty great, but with a succession of dome-like out- 
lineS extending to the horizon we have to take into 
account the illusion of infinite distance produced on 
the' mind by the repetition of similar forms. The 
arcaitect, in a small way, produces the same effect 
in his colonnades. I was once very much struck by an 
effect of this kind at sea, in the South Atlantic, when 
during perfectly calm weather there was a stupendous 
swell, the long vast glassy rollers succeeding one 
another at regular intervals. Viewed from the bridge 
of the steamer the ocean appeared to have increased 
immeasurably in extent ; the horizon was no wider than 
before, yet it was as if I had been lifted hundreds of feet 
above the surface. 

Those of my readers whose minds run on mountains, 
and the joy of mountains, may say here that, in spite of 
the illusion produced, the height of the Downs is really 
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so small that the pleasure arising from such a cause 
must be comparatively very little. It is, I think, a very 
common error that the degree of pleasure we have in 
looking on a wide prospect depends on our height 
above the surrounding earth—in other words, that the 
wider the horizon the greater the pleasure. The fact is, 
once we have got above the world, to a point where we 
have an unobstructed view of it all round, whether the 
height above the surrounding country be 500 or 5,000 
feet, then we at once experience all that sense of free- 
dom, triumph and elation which the mind is capable of. 
This ‘‘sudden glory,” which may be ours on a very 
modest elevation, is the most we can hope for: we can 
no more get a new sensation, or a larger measure of 
the quickly vanishing pleasure we have enjoyed, by 
transporting ourselves to the highest summits on the 
globe than we can change a Skye terrier into an eagle 
by taking it three or four miles up in a balloon and 
throwing it out of the car. W. H. Hupsox, 


“THE ANACREON OF THE GUILLOTINE.”* 


** Thus, after death, if shades can feel, 
Thou may’st from odours round thee streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 
And live again in blissful dreaming! ” 


“yes, according to Thomas Moore, is one of 
Antipater Sidonius’s panegyrics on the original 
Anacreon. More than half a century ago, Hippolyte 
Carnot, the father of the late President of the Third 
Republic, and David d’Angers, the great sculptor, at- 
tempted a similar panegyric in prose on Bertrand 
Barére, ‘‘the Anacreon of the Guillotine,” as Burke 
called him, when they, the panegyrists, edited and pub- 
lished Barére’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” The memory of the poet 
could not have wanted more whitewashing than that 
of the member of the National Convention. We 
are not, of course, aware whether Pater Sidonius’s 
attempt was successful. We are certain, how- 
ever, that Carnot and David’s endeavour in that 
direction was a failure as far as the civilized world in 
general and educated England in particular were con- 
cerned. The ‘‘Memoirs” drew from Macaulay an 
indignant protest against the want of veracity of the 
editors and a crushing indictment of shameless men- 
dacity against the author, who was then already in his 
grave. Seven or eight years before, Carlyle, who had 
been a victim of this mendacity, wrote: ‘‘ Scarcely 
Belial in the assembled Pandemonium was plausibler to 
ear and eye. Call him not, as exaggerative Mercier 
does, ‘the greatest liar in France’; nay, it may be 
argued there is not truth enough in him to make a real 
lie of.” 

There seemed no pressing and obvious necessity, 
then, for Messrs. Nichols to publish a very belated 
translation of these ‘‘ Memoirs.”” We are, however, 
not in the secrets of the publishing trade, and it has 
become very evident to us by now that this enterprising 
firm has a special c/ienté/e for that kind of publication. 
Whatever benefits they reap they thoroughly deserve ; 
their books are invariably well got-up, excellently printed 
on good paper, and the four volumes before us are in no 
way inferior to their usual productions. Unfortunately 
binding, typography and paper, however excellent, do not 
constitute a valuable book either to the student of history 
or to the general reader. The student looks in a work 
of this kind for collateral evidence that may enable him 
to strike a balance between the conflicting conclusions 
of historians proper. Warned by such distinguished 
judges as Macaulay and Carlyle, with both of whose 
writings he is sure to be familiar, he will hesitate to 
open these volumes, expecting to find nothing but 
falsehoods. This is not the case. Whenever Barére 
is not personally connected with the affair he relates, 
his account of it may be accepted. Having gone 
through the volumes in the original many years ago, 
and being blessed or cursed with a good memory, I did 
not feel called upon to repeat the whole experiment ; but 
in order to make doubly sure I have tested several of the 


*« Memoirs of Bertrand Barére,” Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety during the Revolution. Now first 
translated by De V. Payen-Payne. London: H. S. Nichols. 
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sages in which Barére merely writes as a spectator 
and found them substantially tallying with the narra- 
tives of unimpeachable contemporaneous authorities. 
On the other hand, whenever Barére played an im- 

rtant or even subordinate part in an affair, his word 
is not to be taken for a single moment. He is so in- 
veterate a liar that one cannot even arrive at the truth 
by taking the very opposite of what he says. His 
vanity, moreover, was such as to cause him to father 
epigrams with the paternity of which he had absolutely 
nothing to do, and simply for the sake of effect, although 
some of those epigrams are calculated to make any 
honest man’s blood curdle. In this way he not only 
imposed upon Macaulay, but upon his‘editors. One 
instance will suffice. The Girondists in their pusillani- 
mous way endeavoured to save Louis XVI.’s life. 
Although they voted the King guilty, they tried to 
modify the effect of their vote beforehand by a motion 
referring the question with respect to his fate to the 
nation at large. Having failed, they voted the capital 
sentence and immediately afterwards moved for a 
respite of the execution. Barére spoke against both 
appeals ; and, to quote Macaulay, ‘‘ concluded his speech 
with a sentence worthy of his head and heart. ‘The 
tree of liberty,’ he said, ‘as an ancient author remarks, 
flourishes when it is watered with the blood of tyrants.’” 
Hippolyte Carnot having found the passage in the text 
of Barére’s speech in the manuscript, copied it as a matter 
of course, and, true to his self-imposed mission of pane- 
gyrist, inferred that it did honour to his hero. This 
aroused Macaulay’s ire. He no doubt objected to the 
sentiment of the quotation; but his main grievance 
against it and Barére was the fact of the latter having 
attributed it to an ancient author. ‘‘ In plain language, 
when Barére talked about an ancient author he was 
lying, as he generally was when he asserted any fact, 
great or small. Why he lied on this occasion we can- 
not guess, unless indeed it was to keep his hand in.” 
Macaulay did not suspect that in this instance the lie 
was a double one. In the first place, Barére never 
spoke the sentence at all; in the second, Grégoire, who 
did utter it, did not attribute it to any author, either 
ancient or modern. Barére annexed it from sheer 
vanity. Macaulay reminds me of that French pro- 
fessor who caught his wife with her lover, a German. 
The latter in his confusion made a slip in his 

ammar, and the French professor reproved him 
or mutilating the language, at once forgetting both 
the outrage on his honour and the offence against 
morality. 

Thus far the book in its probable influence on the 
student. Its acceptance by the general reader is not 
likely to be more widespread. This ‘‘ Anacreon of 
the Guillotine,” who in his speeches is amusing, 
interesting, graphic and even now and again brilliant, 
is as dry in his ‘‘ Memoirs ” as he was in his editorials 
in “‘ Le Point du Jour.” There is scarcely an anecdote 
ora piquant story in the 1,400 pages. The general 
reader might forgive this lack of relief if, like Mr. 
Boffin, he felt convinced that he was imbibing 
history. That pleasant illusion has been rudely dis- 
pelled by no less a person than Mr. Payen-Payne, who 
truly ‘‘lost an excellent opportunity for holding his 
tongue,” or, as the French themselves would say, 
“a perdu une belle occasion de se taire.” Mr. Payne 
was not bound to write a ‘‘ translator’s preface ”’ in 
order to tilt against Macaulay in favour of Barére, 
Carnot, and David d’Angers. He would have done far 
better to leave the general reader in ignorance of 
Macaulay’s attack, for his specious pleading that 
Carnot knew Bartre and that Macaulay did not, deceives 
no one for an instant. Truly, Macaulay did not 
know Bartre, although he might have known him 
if he had liked, seeing that the old Conventionnel in the 
latter years of his life had not abdicated one jot of his 
Vanity and was accessible even to actors, before whom 
‘he mimed Robespierre. Macaulay, however; was a 
contemporary of Hippolyte Carnot and David d’Angers, 
whose republicanism was too aggressive to remain 
hidden under a bushel; hence Macaulay knew exactly 
what weight to attach to their testimony with regard to 
Bartre’s many good qualities, as set forth in the 
“ Historical Notice.” 

This is the only fault I have to find with Mr. Payen- 
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Payne, who has done his work excellently well. Mr. 
Payne will not mind a few hints from one who has been 
through the same mill and who therefore writes with a 
full knowledge of the difficulties that bestrew the 
translator’s path. The constant use of the present 
tense, even if adopted by the author, should not be too 
slavishly followed by the translator. Its occasional use 
heightens the dramatic effect of a narrative; in the 
long run it breeds weariness in the reader’s mind. A 
translator is neither called upon to pat his author on 
the back nor to hit him in the chest. He should pre- 
serve the neutrality summed up in a few lines by Baruch 
Spinoza, ‘‘ Our duty is neither to ridicule the affairs of 
men, nor to deplore, but simply to understand.” The 
four volumes under consideration attest without a 
shadow of a doubt that Mr. Payen-Payne understands ; 
his attempt to enlist his reader’s sympathy by deploring 
Macaulay’s hostility was therefore an error of judgment. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


AN APOLOGY FOR PUPPETS. 


AFTER seeing a ballet, a farce, and the fragment of 
an opera performed by the marionettes at the 
Cortanzi Theatre in Rome, I am inclined to ask myself 
why we require the intervention of any less perfect 
medium between the meaning of a piece, as the author 
conceived it, and that other meaning which it derives 
from our reception of it. The living actor, even when, 
he condescends to subordinate himself to the require- 
ments of pantomime, has always what he is proud to 
call his temperament ; in other words, so much 
personal caprice, which for the most part means wilful 
misunderstanding ; and in seeing his acting you have 
to consider this intrusive little personality of his as well 
as the author’s. The marionette may be relied upon. 
He will respond to an indication without reserve or 
revolt ; an error on his part (we are all human) will 
certainly be the fault of the author; he can be trained 
to perfection. As he is painted, so will he smile; as 
the wires lift or lower his hands, so will his gestures 
be ; and he will dance when his legs are set in motion. 

Seen at a distance, the puppets cease to be an 
amusing piece of mechanism, imitating real péople;. 
there is no difference. I protest that the Knight who 
came in with his plumed hat, his shining sword, and 
flung back his long cloak with so fine a sweep of the 
arm, was exactly the same to me as if he had been a 
living actor dressed in the same clothes, and imitating 
the gesture of a knight; and that the contrast of what 
was real (as we say) under the fiction appears to me less 
ironical in the former than in the latter. We have to 
allow (you will admit) at least as much to the beneficent 
heightening of travesty, if we have ever seen the living 
actor in the morning, not yet shaved, standing at the 
bar, his hat on one side, his mouth spreading in that 
abandonment to laughter which has become, from the 
necessity of his profession, a natural trick ; oh, much 
more, I think, than if we merely come upon an always 
decorative, never an obtrusive, costumed figure, leaning 
against the wall, nonchalantly enough, in a corner of 
the coulisses. 

To sharpen our sense of what is illusive in the illusion 
of the puppets, let us sit not too far from the stage. 
Choosing our place carefully, we shall have the satis- 
faction of always seeing the wires at their work, while 
I think we shall lose nothing of what is most savorous 
in the feast of the illusion. There is not indeed the 
appeal to the senses of the first row of the stalls at a 
ballet of living dancers. But is not that a trifle too 
obvious a sentiment for the true artist in artificial 
things? Why leave. the ball-room? It is not nature 
that one looks for on the stage in this kind of spectacle, 
and our excitement in watching it should remain purely 
intellectual. If you prefer that other kind of illusion 
go a little further away, and I assure you you will find 
it quite easy to fall in love with a marionette. I have 
seen the most adorable heads, with real hair too, among 
the wooden dancers of a theatre of puppets ; faces 
which might easily, with but a little of that good-will 
which goes to all falling in love, seem the answer to 
a particular dream, making all other faces in the 
world but spoilt copies of this inspired piece of painted 
wood. 
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But the illusion to a more scrupulous taste will 
consist simply in that complication of view which allows 
us to see wood and wire imitating and imitation, and 
which delights us less when seen at what is called the 
proper distance, where the two are indistinguishable, 
than when seen from just the point where all that is 
crudely mechanical hides the comedy of what is, abso- 
lutely, a deception. Losing, as we do, something of 
the particularity of these painted faces, we are able to 
enjoy all the better what it is certainly important we 
should appreciate, if we are truly to appreciate our 
puppets. This is nothing less than a fantastic, yet a 
direct, return to the masks of the Greeks ; that learned 
artifice by which tragedy and comedy were assisted in 
speaking to the world with the universal voice, by this 
deliberate generalizing of emotion. It will be a lesson 
to some of our modern notions; and it may be in- 
structive for us to consider that we could not give a play 
of Ibsen’s to marionettes, but that we could give them 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon.” 

Above all—for we need it above all—let the mario- 
nettes remind us that the art of the theatre should be 
beautiful first, and then indeed what you will afterwards. 
Gesture on the stage is the equivalent of rhythm in 
verse, and it can convey, as a perfect rhythm should, 
not a little of the inner meaning of words—a meaning 
perhaps more latent in things. Does not gesture in- 
deed make emotion more certainly and more immediately 
than emotion makes gesture? You may feel and you 
may suppress emotion ; but assume a smile, lifted eye- 
brows, a clenched fist, and it is impossible for you not 
to assume along with the gesture, if but for a moment, 
the emotion to which that gesture corresponds. In our 
marionettes, then, we get personified gesture, and the 
gesture, like all other forms of emotion, generalized. 
The appeal in what seems to you these childish 
manceuvrers is to a finer, because to a more intimately 
poetic, sense of things than the merely rationalistic 
appeal of very modern plays. If at times we laugh, it 
is with wonder at seeing humanity so gay, heroic and 
untiring. There is the romantic suggestion of magic 
in this beauty. 

M. Maeterlinck wrote on the title-page of one of his 
latest volumes ‘‘ Drames pour marionnettes,” no doubt 
to intimate his sense of the symbolic value in the inter- 
pretation of a profound inner meaning of that external 
nullity which the marionette by its very nature empha- 
sizes. And so I find my puppets, where the extremes 
meet, ready to interpret not only the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
but ‘‘ La Mort de Tintagiles””; for the soul, which is 
to make, we may suppose, the drama of the future, is 
content with as simple a mouthpiece as Fate and the 
great passions, which were the classic drama. 

ARTHUR Symons. 


THE PROTECTION OF BUTTERFLIES. 


WE protect birds, we talk of protecting flowers ; 
why not butterflies? They are not less in need 
of protection, and we should miss them if they were 
gone. They are rapidly going. One after another the 
rarer species disappear, and mostly in the same way. 
The Large Copper (Polyommatus Dispar) has gone long 
since; the Camberwell Beauty (Vanessa Antiope) has 
almost gone; and the Large Blue (Zycena Arion) is 
fast going; the Black Veined White (Aforia Crategi) 
is only not extinct; and the Swallow Tail (Papilio 
Machaon) must inevitably follow, unless some champion 
arises to deliver him from the omnivorous collector. I 
am not disloyal to the entomological brotherhood ; 
Iam, and I wish to be considered, one of them; but 
I admit I prefer the butterflies to the entomologists. I 
am glad to say that even collectors are beginning to 
wake up to the danger; they begin to see that, unless 
something is done, their vocation may be gone for want 
of anything to collect. The Entomological Society of 
London, at the instigation of the editof of the ‘‘ Ento- 
mologist’s Record,” has appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the whole question. They have not yet 
reported ; but the appointment of the committee is at 
least a recognition of the danger by the Society, which 
has since taken steps for the association of entomolo- 
gists pledged to resist ‘‘ over-collecting.” I do not sup- 
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pose they will report in favour of legislation. I am 
afraid even the most barren of Ministries would think 
twice before facing the electorate with a measure for 
the protection of butterflies as the piece de résistance of 
their legislation. But that is no argument against 
voluntary effort. Entomologists are organized; the 
Entomological Society of London, as the natural head 
of all such societies, can declare a close season, and 
announce the species to which the close season is to 
apply. They can condemn the purchase of British 
insects in any stage of life from dealers. They can 
suspend collecting in particular localities for a 
specified period of time. They could, for instance, 
declare that there should be no collecting of the 
butterfly Papilio Machaon in the egg, larva, pupa, 
or imago in, say, Wicken Fen for three years. It is 
for species whose habit is to cling to the same spot 
from year to year without spreading that protection is 
especially needed; such species, while scarce in the 
country generally, are plentiful where they do occur. 
They are thus easily grabbed by the collector, while 
they excite his cupidity from being, in insect-hunting 
parlance, ‘‘ good.” There would be no difficulty in 
making known the Society’s edicts to the entomological 
world. Most collectors take in some entomological 
journal or belong to some society. ‘‘ Yes; but, your 
rules made, promulgated, and understood, how are you 
to enforce them? Where is your sanction? What is 
the use of making rules when you can neither compel 
obedience nor punish disobedience?” This difficulty 
would perhaps be fatal if the whole body of collectors 
were utterly reprobate. Happily they are not; and 
I believe that a large number would be strictly 
loyal, and the majority more or less loyal, to the 
decisions of the Entomological Society. This in 
itself would bea gain, and would rapidly create a strong 
public opinion. And for the recalcitrants, the repro- 
bates, it would be the business of the loyal entomolo- 
gist resolutely to take them in hand. The head Society 
would keep and publish a black list of offenders ; it 
would be the plainest duty of every respectable col- 
lector to give the Society information of any offence 
against the code. Proved offenders would be expelled 
from all societies; they would be debarred from 
** exchange” ; they would be excluded from the pages 
of all entomological journals. To an entomologist this 
would be no light sentence. Dealers could easily be 
tackled. They are not, in my view, nearly so much to 
blame as amateur collectors, but their depredations are 
too serious to be passed over. Any professional 
‘* naturalist ” that sold British butterflies and moths in 
any stage, alive or dead, during the close season, would 
be placed under the ban of the Entomological Society ; 
and collectors would be instructed not to deal with 
him for any purposes. (This would not, I hope, bring 
the officers of the Society within the law against boy- 
cotting, or make them guilty conspirators.) 

All these suggestions apply to entomologists as dis- 
tinct from the general public ; for it is one of the pecu- 


liarities of the problem that the danger comes from. 


within and not from without the fold. Herein butter- 


flies have a great advantage over birds ; butterflies have’ 
to be defended from their human ‘‘ friends,” who are’ 


few ; birds from their human foes, who are many. In 
time the Entomological Society would get support from 
the outside public; the co-operation of owners of 
famous butterfly haunts would be enlisted. This, I 
hear, has already been done with success in the case of 
Lord Darnley’s grounds; the steward agreeing to 
refuse ‘‘permits” to professional collectors. Some- 
thing, too, could be done through the masters and mis- 
tresses of the public elementary schools, after the 
example of the Wild Birds’ Protection Society. 

My object in this article has been to call in the Gen- 
tiles to the rescue, and I think I have said enough to 
convince the world who feel some interest in butterflies 
as one of the charms of the country that entomologists 
cannot plead the impossibility of obtaining legislative 
assistance as an excuse for inaction. The butterflies of 
England, as it seems to me, can put in every claim for 
protection that a right-minded person would admit. 
They are little; they are defenceless; they are beautiful; 
they are in danger. Haroip Honpce. 
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DEFYING CONVENTION AND SINKING 
PERSONALITY. 


are introduced to the public in unexampled 
numbers nowadays and in very flattering terms ; 
but any one who has bestowed a passing attention 
upon the text of the introductions may well be struck 
rather by an anomalous state of mind in the admirer than 
convinced by the grounds of his admiration. Observa- 
tion of the ‘‘ notices,” ‘‘ appreciations,” ‘‘ studies” that 
appear in the illustrated monthlies or preface the cata- 
logues of one-man exhibitions reduces the principle of 
eulogy to three main types. In the first Nature is the 
keyword, in the second Convention, in the third Indi- 
vidualism or Personality. There is nothing to quarrel 
with in this, because the balance of these three elements 
is exactly the delicate feat of art, and with all but the 
greatest performer the balance tips precariously or 
lurches heavily one way or the other. The attitude of 
mind that strikes one as odd is that of the writer who, 
having decided that Mr. A. is a great man for ‘‘ Nature,” 
considers himself thereupon at liberty, or even in honour 
bound, to bestow divers fleers and kicks upon Con- 
vention—nay, comes out of the affair gospel-hot 
in following ‘‘ Nature” as the whole secret of Art. 
Argument would, perhaps, be lost on the fanatic of so 
silly a gospel as much as with one who held that blue 
was red. He would have what the Broad Churchism 
of journalists calls leniently ‘‘a point of view,” the 
modern substitute for a creed. But we can’t allow him 
to hop round to all the points of view in turn. The 
line must be drawn somewhere against culture. Thus, 
if he ‘‘ appreciates” Mr. A. on the ground that Mr. A. 
has ‘* ever wooed Nature as his mistress,” he must not 
also smile approval on Mr. B., who is ‘‘ no slavish 
follower of Nature, but the exponent of a vigorous con- 
vention,” and he must, if we are to sympathize at all 
with his infatuation, hate Mr. C., who ‘‘ cultivates an 
original and interesting personality,” like the very 


devil. 


But our writers are so undulant and diverse that one 
can imagine them, after a consultation with their artist, 
regarding themselves as briefed for number one, or two, 
or three of these incompatible eulogies, as the case 
may be. If a landscape artist, say, thinking of some 
painter in the Academy whose work he despises, 
mutters something about sticking to Nature being 
the right way to paint, this comes forth as “ the 
sincere conviction on which Mr. A. has_ based 
his life-work . . . . a principle that may well.... 
our younger artists.” ‘‘ Nature” is switched on here, 
just as a remark about the tradition of good painting 
would switch on ‘‘ convention,” and a grumble about a 
man being himself bring out the ‘‘ engaging per- 
sonality.” Now, a speaker who takes the line of 
applauding Nature at the expense of Convention can 
reckon with certainty on raising a cheer from a popular 
audience, but he could reckon on that cheer with the 
same certainty if he described his man as painting the 
vision of his soul in place of ‘‘a servile copying of 
Nature.” In the interests of clear thinking we must 
forego one or other or both of those cheers, and refuse 
to employ phrase so loose that statements the direct 
opposite one of the other can be used with equally 
pleasing effect. 

These remarks are immediately suggested by the 

reface to a catalogue of Mr. Buxton Knight’s paint- 
ings now on exhibition at the Goupil Galleries. The 
writer, ‘A. L. B.,” is, if I mistake not, the author of 
a serviceable account of the work of Albert Moore. In 
the work of that painter Convention, a queer enough 
convention, reigned, and ‘‘ Nature” was pulled up 
short by sudden jerks even in cases where she was 
doing no particular harm, but transgressed the per- 
sonal taste of the painter and the Chinese elabora- 
tion of his system. ‘‘A. L. B.,” the enthusiast for 
an art thus sophisticated, will forgive my surprise when 
I find him apparently rounding on all its principles and 
apparatus, and hailing in Mr. Buxton Knight the noble 
savage who follows Nature only, distrusts the studio, 
does everything ‘‘on the spot,” etches from Nature 
direct on the copper, and spends his life in a protest 
against Convention. I am not for the moment criticizing 
Mr. Buxton Knight, who probably knows best how he 
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can most comfortably produce his pictures ; but trying 
to persuade ‘‘ A. L. B.” that he has fallen into a curious 
looseness of thought in erecting Mr. Knight’s pro- 
cedure into a method for all landscape-painters, and in 
supposing that by his method of studying ‘‘ Nature ” 
Mr. Knight has shaken the dust of ‘ Convention” 
from his feet. Here are ‘‘ A. L. B.’s” words :— 

‘* Whatever he has done has been done on the spot, 
and with no other desire than to be faithful in his 
record. His etchings, which are numerous, are of the 
same technical order [what does ‘‘ technical” mean in 
this connexion ?], exact transcriptions executed in the 
open directly on the copper, and without the interven- 
tion of a sketch. It is this which gives him his 
claim to consideration apart from the majority of his 
fellows. Few modern landscape-painters can affirm the 
same absolute self-sacrifice, or can plead that they have 
to such an extent subordinated the not unnatural 
inclination to assert individuality at the expense of 
fidelity to Nature. That he should have done so all his 
life speaks well for his consistency, and implies a rare 
quality of belief in the soundest principles of Art. His 
system of work necessarily obliges him to be a wan- 
derer. The ordinary limitations of a studio become 
impossible to a man who feels so keenly that Nature 
abhors confinement within walls, and shrinks from the 
glare of a top-light. . . . Whether as a teacher, or 
simply by the educational value of his works, it can 
hardly be disputed that an artist such as Mr. Buxton 
Knight becomes, by the very elimination of self from 
the pictures he produces, a most important rallying 
point for the sincere workers who wish to spend their 
lives in a protest against Convention.” 

Now, | venture to suggest that the ‘‘ claim to con- 
sideration” is not a claim to consideration at all. We 
cannot, in our judgment of a picture, allow any 
marks because we happen to know that the painter 
has handicapped himself by obstinately carrying 
through all its stages out of doors. It may have 
been to the painter a ‘‘sacrifice” or an indulgence, 
a pain or a pleasure—there are men who dislike sleep- 
ing or eating indoors—but as far as painting goes, an 
art intended for ‘‘ confinement within walls,” the chances 
are against a picture being successfully carried through 
in the open. If the majority of Mr. Knight’s fellows 
have found this out, they have all the masters on their 
side, and the modern who shares with Mr. Knight the 
somewhat widely prevailing superstition of carrying 
through a large canvas on the spot goes clean against 
the practice of Titian, of Claude, of Turner, who worked 
from studies. If Mr. Buxton Knight does not make 
sketches before etching, Rembrandt did. There is no 
question of sincerity involved here, no ‘‘ sound prin- 
ciple of Art.” A man may omit preparatory sketches 
because he is too masterly to need them or too stupid 
to see their necessity; only the etching can tell us 
which. But, on the whole, and however much of pre- 
liminary thought a man may bestow on his subject in 
place of sketching, the chances are against the artist 
who embarks on so rarefied a convention as etching 
without giving himself the chance of correcting his 
design. 

But to return to what is called with misplaced awe 
“the Spot.” The disadvantages of the spot as a 
workroom are obvious enough. One of them is that 
Nature, instead of ‘‘ shrinking from the glare of a top- 
light” like her sensitive admirer, always provides a 
top-light on the spot. A studio is a place where light 
can be managed, admitted from the top or the side as 
the painter prefers; on the spot he must take what 
comes, and is usually found rigging up devices of 
umbrellas to form a makeshift studio. To put this more 
generally, a picture that is painted to be seen indoors 
cannot very well be painted in the different conditions of 
out-of-doors illumination ; a painter is heaping up the 
difficulties against himself if he attempts it, for he never 
really sees his picture till he brings it in. But the real 
difficulty about the spot is that there is no such place. 
A man may religiously return to a point geographically 
identical in latitude and longitude, but light, tone, 
the distribution of sky masses, and consequently of 
shadows, are so shifting that, if his idea is tomake ‘‘exact 
transcription” of the scene before him, he will have 
to begin anew everytime. In other words, the study is 
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possible on the spot, but if the picture is carried out, 
‘then the painter must exercise as much abstraction in 
wotking from the shifting scene, must rely as much on 
memory and a determined design, as if he had abstracted 
himself into a studio and worked from his notes. Or 
he may carry the superstition to its logical issue and 

etermine that the picture shall be only a study, limiting 

imself as Monet does, not only to the spot, but also to 
the instant, and producing a series of rapid notes of 
effect with a technique thereto adapted. To sum up, 
then, the spot would seem to te the proper place for 
Studies, but the studio more convenient for picture- 
making. If a man likes to work in the less convenient 
fashion, there is no law to prevent him, but he cannot 
take credit for greater devotion to Nature because he 
has done so. 

But there is the other point. If Mr. Buxton Knight’s 
methods of work do not necessarily take us nearer to 
Nature, do they ‘‘ protest” in any valuable sense of the 
word against Convention? What Convention? Not, 
it is to be supposed, the convention of painting. The 
convention of painting is that we shall be amused by a 
representation of the world in the flat, and cut and 
enclosed by a frame. Any one who protests that he 
cannot handle the painted forms with solid objects or 
extend his view beyond the frame misunderstands the 
terms of the Convention. This is not Mr. Buxton 
Knight's protest ; for he practises etching, an art more 
removed still from realistic transcription of Nature, 
since it foregoes colour and limits itself tolines. Where 
is it, then, that Mr. Buxton Knight’s ‘‘ transcription” 
defies Convention? He is not one of those who attempt 
literal transcription leaf by leaf, blade by blade; he in- 
terprets like other landscape-painters. I fancy all that 
‘* A. L. B.” means is that Mr. Buxton Knight has a good 
eye for certain effects in Nature, and succeeds in fitting 
his paint to these observations where a number of his 
fellows who attempt the same thing, or pretend to 
attempt it, fail; that he is a real student and no 
Superficial ‘‘ faker.” But he lumps this fact— which 
is very much to the painter’s credit—with another 
which is really a weakness, when he says that 
Mr. Knight sinks his personality, has no desire 
but the faithful record, paints all sorts of Nature instead 
of cultivating a special and intimate Art, and that in all 
this he protests against Convention. Mr. Knight is 
rather casual in his choice of subjects and rather careless 
of design, is ready to goat the first effect he sees, and 
just as he makes etchings without filtering his view 
through sketches, so makes pictures without straining, 
reshaping, purifying, intensifying his subject. To do 
this is not the same thing as exalting personality at the 
expense of fidelity to Nature. 

Think what a crumbling foothold, what a mythical 
starting point is this ‘‘exact transcription.” Suppose 
Mr. Buxton Knight let loose in a field with a general 
intention of transcribing atree in that field. With the 
best intention in the world of doing as Nature tells him 
and sinking his personality, Mr. Knight must assert 
himself to the extent of deciding at what distance he 
will transcribe his tree, what proportion of space it will 
occupy on his canvas, how strongly its mass and shape 
will detach itself against the sky, how much of detail 
he will admit, whether he will give the attention most 
to ramification or to foliage. This selection, which we 
unwittingly make inlooking at Nature, made consciously, 
is what we call a picture, and no artist can altogether 
dodgethe necessity foraseries of deliberate acts of choice. 
For every degree of laxity in his choice he must pay 
by a lower degree of impressiveness and interest, a 
greater degree of casualness and fumbling in the result. 
There are, indeed, two kinds of taste—good taste and 
bad—but the man who cannot trust his taste will hardly 
arrive at the secrets of beauty by trying to do without 
taste at all. 

Mr. Buxton Knight is far from having no taste or 
personality, but I should make it a reproach to him 
that he is often too casual, too easily contented, 
exercises too little initial deliberation, and settles 
himself to an ill-digested subject, trusting vaguely 
that application to the facts will pull him 
through. He is a very prolific painter, one of 
the sturdiest, most honest, most capable of the 
children of Constable. In one out of twenty canvases 
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he will pull himself together and arrange a view of 
Nature that is dignified and impressive. I remember 
one such at the Academy five or six years ago, called 
‘* Hemp Agrimony,” a picture in which a difficult fore. 
ground was treated so as to approach the amazing 
balance of detail with breadth that makes Crome’s 
‘* Mousehold Heath ” a masterpiece of all time. There 
are few of his pieces in which we may not recognize 
one beauty or another of effect. But in too many the 
paint itself confesses by its ugly condition the groping 
that must follow if a subject is too thoughtlessly taken 
in hand. The educational value of his work will be 
increased by opening our eyes to this defect rather than 
by erecting it into a canon of art. D. S. M. 


CONCERNING OPERATIC TRADITIONS. 


is it not time that some one possessing one degree 

more of brain-power than the ordinary Italian tenor 
should be set to stage-manage Mozart's operas in such 
a way as to minimize, not augment, the absurdities of 
the librettos, to make the story as coherent, not as in- 
coherent, as possible? That the Covent Garden 
management shou!d produce ‘‘Don Giovanni” and 
‘* Le Nozze di Figaro,” and engage Mr. Dolmetsch to 
accompany the recitatives on the harpsichord, are both 
jaudable things ; but the management makes a slight 
mistake in thinking it has done everything necessary 
when it has gone so far. Besides entrusting the stage- 
management to a man who has not been brought up in 
the bad old Italian school, it might spend a matter of 
a guinea or two on new scores, to the end that the 
conductor may no longer be compelled to accept all 
the cuts of all his predecessors. It might hire an 
intellectual person to analyse the plots with careful 
attention and set forth the stories as clearly as possible 
in print, that the singers may get some faint notion 
of the work they are engaged in (which notion, to do 
them bare justice, they do not possess at present). It 
might have in a photographer to take the photos of 
the various singers at the footlights; for when once 
Mme. Adiny, Zelie de Lussan, and the rest have seen 
what they look like there they may be depended on to 
stay within the stage-picture for the term of their natural 
lives. It might get a man to oil the various scene- 
lifting machines, and so get rid of the two or more 
hitches that seem inevitable in every act at present. 
It might teach the gas-man to keep his fingers off the 
taps until the proper time, and so avoid sunrise effects 
in.the middle of night. Then the preliminaries fora 
respectable rendering of Mozart’s opera may be con- 
sidered satisfactorily settled. 

My unhappy readers must be sorely tired of this 
harping on the necessity of getting the little details of 
operatic stage-management dealt with properly. But 
what can I do? Here we have the finest operatic 
resources in the world—singers, bandsmen, conductors, 
all the pick of Europe ; yet we rarely get a really first- 
rate performance of any work, while many compara- 
tively simple operas, such as ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and 
** Le Nozze,” are given in only a middling fashion ; 
and all because no one takes the trouble to see that the 
simple things, the elements, are rightly done. Is it not 
my plain duty to try to anger the management to such 
a degree that at last in desperation it will try to do 
better? How shall I look at the day of judgment if I 
have to confess that I was musical critic of the 
‘* Saturday Review” in the year 1897, that I knew 
Covent Garden was going wrong for lack of good 
advice, and had not offered that advice? Wherefore 
all this season I have kept hammering at one or two 
subjects. One is the gas-man; but it is a matter 
for regret that far from taking an action against me for 
provoked battery and assault apparently the gas-man 
has so far not become angry at all. I suspect he does 
not read the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” And I am beginning 
to fear that the management does not read it either— 
at least not my humble contribution. Of course this 
appears incredible; and certain fractions of the 
management tell me they do read it; but then there 
remains the damning fact that they do not get 
angry, and that the simplest things are done no 
better, for all my advice, at the end of the season than 
they were at the beginning. Oh, that ’twere possible to 
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educate the public to the point of distinguishing 
between good stage-management and bad, between 
good acting and bad, between footlighting singers and 
singers who do not footlight, between artisticall 
defensible cuts in the music and cuts that are not artisti- 
cally defensible! Then at the end of each performance 
we might see the gas-man coming up to receive his 
laurel crown for a respectably managed effect in ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie,” Mr. Randegger bowing in response to the 
plaudits of those who appreciated his disregarding a 
bad old Costa or Bevignani cut, a Renaud coming for- 
ward to acknowledge our applause, not necessarily of 
his fine singing of a Serenade, but of the fact that he 
had sung it to the lady in the window and not to the 
gallery. And in that day we should see Mozart’s 
operas done in a way that would not make nonsense 
of them. 

If they continue to be treated nonsensically much 
longer their fate will assuredly justify the clever person 
who said they were a little passés now. Ofcourse, what- 
ever happens now, they will be revived some day and 
take a permanent place in the English operatic repertory. 
But for the present the music is too exquisite for the 
dull ears that have been fed upon Wagner—to whom, by 
the way, they only take because Wagner is the craze 
now. In the corridor at Covent Garden on Tuesday 
night I heard some monster of imperviousness to music 
remark that this (‘‘Don Giovanni’) was ‘‘ milk for 
babes.” That sort of thing drives one out into the 
wilderness to pray for strength to resist the temptation 
to buy a revolver and shoot at sight. The last 
act of ‘‘Giovanni”—milk for babes! Astound- 
ing as it seems to me, who have been given grace 
to understand that stupendous work, I have no doubt 
that not only the gentleman who proclaimed his artistic 
dulness in the passage, but Dr. Parry, Dr. Stanford and 
hundreds of others reckon Mozart amongst the super- 
seded. And the poor creatures are not altogether to 
blame. They regard Mozart’s operas as music-dramas ; 
and as music-dramas Mozart’s will not stand comparison 
with Wagner’s. Mozart wrote only Italian opera; and 
Italian opera is a kind of Wheel of Life —a Cinemato- 
graph—a series.of tableaux or pictures passed before 
one so rapidly as to leave the impression that the figures 
are really moving, that the drama is evolving before 
one’s eyes. The main thing is that they should be 
passed through the machine rapidly, and in the order 
moreover which the deviser of them intended. When 
these things are not done—when, as always happens, 
the pictures are sadly hacked, the order of them trans- 
posed, and the series broken or stopped here or there at 
the caprice of the conductor or the singers—a great por- 
tion of their effect is inevitably lost, and the music loses 
half or more than half of its significance. And then 
Messrs. the Wiseacres of modernity blame Mozart for 
not coming up to the level of Wagner (just as they play 
Purcell’s music in the wrong way, and blame Purcell 
for not coming up to Handel). Neither ‘‘Don 
Giovanni” nor ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” has been given 
in England within the memory of man with the 
slightest desire to carry out the composer’s plan. 
First some Italian dancing-master who had been 
promoted to the conductor’s desk made cuts, then 
another promoted dancing-master made other cuts, 
then Costa, who was promoted from goodness knows 
what, made cuts, then Bevignani made cuts.- Had the 
cuts been large cuts—generous gashes—it might have 
worked out better, for by the present day nothing of the 
scores would have been left, and we might start afresh. 
But the cuts consisted of a few bars here, and a few 
there; until at last some of the finest numbers were 
hopelessly deformed. The same thing has happened 
with the stage ‘‘ business” and stage-management. 
First some one did something wrong; then some one 
else did something else wrong, besides adopting his 
predecessor's error. And now the management does 
not aim at producing what Mozart obviously wanted, 
but at doing what some one (who, because he knew 
nothing, is considered an authority) did in 1820, or 
some one else did in 1830. Similarly with the altera- 


tions in the melodies, and the ornaments added to them. 
Some one altered this, some one altered that ; and now 
it is considered right to sing the music wrongly, and 
wrong to sing it rightly. 


And so we perform ‘‘ Don 
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Giovanni” and ‘‘ Figaro” and wonder why the public 
does not like it. Why, if Wagner were treated so, the 
public would laugh—or hiss. It is a reasonable grourid 
for complaint against the public that it does not laugh 


or hiss when Mozart’s mighty masterpieces are treated 


so. 
I have offered this general criticism instead of a 
detailed discussion of the performance of ‘ Figaro” on 
g July and of ‘‘ Giovanni” on Tuesday last ; for on those 
occasions there were not many faults to be found with 
the individual singers, and a good many with the things 
I have touched on, and the spirit in which the whole 
operas were given. With a little finer loyalty to the 
composer, and the same cast as we had last week, a 
really excellent representation of ‘‘ Figaro” had been 
possible. Madame Eames is an ideal Countess—both 
her acting and her singing, the latter especially in 
‘* Dove sono,” were beautiful beyond all praise ; and if 
Ancona, as Figaro, bounced about the stage in a joy- 
less, humourless fashion, and Miss Zelie de Lussan’s 
hoydenish Cherubino made one long for the delicate 
and finished acting Miss Marie Engle used to give us 
when she played the part, at any rate Edouard de 
Reszke sang the music of the Count nobly, and Miss 
Clementina de Vere’s Susanna was pretty and amusing. 
It almost goes without saying that Mr. Randegger’s 
conducting was clumsy and the orchestra too noisy 
and lacking in sparkle. ‘‘Don Giovanni” went off 
much better; though, as I pointed out two years ago, 
so long as the Giovanni is not dragged down to the 
eternal flames, and the chorus of devils is not heard, 
and the splendid finale is omitted, the ending is utterly 
ineffective. Besides, the ghosts of Giovanni’s victims 
only make one smile. But Mr. Renaud’s Don Giovanni 
is a fine bit of work. His voice is exceedingly bril- 
liant and rich, if it has not the fine distinction of 
Maurel’s ; and his acting is free, expressive and alive 
with a wonderful grace. Madame Adiny’s Anna nearly 
scared me out of the theatre; but Mr. Fugére’s Leporello 
and Gilibert’s Mazetto were both artistic and full of 
genuine fun; while Miss de Lussan’s Zerlina was not so 
poor and commonplace as her Cherubino. The orchestra 
again was not delicate enough: Mr. Mancinelli seems 
to labour under the same misapprehension as the others 
concerned in the production of a Mozart opera—namely, 
that it is sufficient to dump down the music-sheets and 
go full steam ahead. However, it was a great thing 
to have the fine harpsichord playing of Mr. Dolmetsch 
instead of the barbarous old ’cello accompaniment to 
the recitatives. The ‘‘ Times,” I note, has made the 
startling discovery that the recitatives of both ‘‘ Figaro” 
and ‘Don Giovanni” were originally accompanied on 
the piano. Mozart must have foreseen that Mr. J. A. 
F. Maitland would not be asked to play the harpsichord 
at Covent Garden this year. In spite of Mozart’s, or 
the ‘‘ Times’,” or Covent Garden’s mistake, the per- 
formance wanted nothing but a little conscientiousness 
to have been fair to Mozart, the public, and the 
ignorant learned who think Mozart passé. 

Mr. Dolmetsch, by the way, will give a fine concert 
in Steinway Hall next Wednesday evening. 

A copy of an interesting correspondence between 
Dr. Parry and Mr. Cecil Sharpe, Principal of the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire of Music, has been sent me by one 
of the staff of this paper. Dr. Parry’s share is so 
interesting an example of what is considered good 
manners in Academic circles that something must be 
said about it next week, when I will give one of his 
letters. j. F. R. 


MR. GRUNDY’S IMPROVEMENTS ON DUMAS. 


“*The Silver Key.” A comedy in four acts, adapted 
from Alexandre Dumas’ ‘‘ Mlle de Belleisle” by 
Sydney Grundy. Her Majesty’s Theatre, 10 July, 


1897. 


I MUST say I take the new Dumas adaptation in any- 

thing but good part. Why on earth cannot Mr. 
Grundy let well alone? Dumas fére was what Gounod 
called Mozart, a summit in art. Nobody ever could, or 
did, or will improve on Mozart’s operas ; and nobody 
ever could, or did, or will improve on Dumas’ romances 
and plays. After Dumas you may have Dumas-and- 
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water, or you may have, in Balzac, a quite new and 
different beginning ; but you get nothing above Dumas 
on his own mountain: he is the summit, and if you 
attempt to pass him you come down on the other side 
instead of getting higher. Mr. Grundy’s version of the 
‘* Mariage sous oe Quinze” did not suggest that he 
was in the absurd position of being the only expert in 
the world who did not know this; but the chorus of 
acclamation with which we greeted that modest and 
workmanlike achievement seems to have dazzled him ; 
for in his version of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belleisle” he 
treats us to several improvements of his own, some of 
them pruderies which spare us nothing of the original 
except its wit; others, like the dreams and the ques- 
tioning of the servant in her mistress’s presence by 
the jealous lover, wanton adulterations; and all, as 
it seems to me, blunders in stagecraft. They remind 
me of the ‘‘ additional accompaniments” our musi- 
cians used to condescend to supply when an opera 
by some benighted foreigner of genius was pro- 
duced here. If Mr. Grundy were a painter and 
composer as well as a dramatist, I dare say he could re- 
score ‘‘Don Giovanni” and repaint Velasquez’ Philip 
to the entire satisfaction of people who know no 
better ; but if he were an artist, he would not want to 
do so, and would feel extremely indignant with any one 
who did. I hope I am no fanatic as to the reverence 
with which the handiwork of a great man should be 
treated. If Dumas had failed to make any point in his 
story clear, then I should no more think of blaming 
Mr. Grundy for putting in a speech, or even a little 
episode, to elucidate it, than I blame Wagner for 
helping out Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony in places 
where the most prominent melody in the written score 
was, as a matter of physical fact, inaudible when per- 
formed, or where there were distortions caused by 
deficiencies in instruments since provided with a com- 
plete scale. But ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belleisle” is ex- 
—— by its author with a dramatic perspicacity 
ar beyond our most laborious efforts at play construc- 
tion ; and the net result of Mr. Grundy’s meddling is 
that the audience does not fully understand until the 
end of the third act (the original fourth) the mistake on 
which the whole interest of the scene in the second 
pap between Richelieu and the two lovers depends. 
tis almost as if Mr. Grundy were to adapt ‘‘ Cymbe- 
line,” which is the same play with a slight difference of 
treatment, and to send the audience home with the 
— doubts as to what really took place between 
achimo and Imogen. The resource of ‘‘ construction” 
cannot reasonably be denied to authors who have not 
the natural gift of telling a story ; but when the whole 
difficulty might have been avoided by dealing faithfully 
with the work of one of the best storytellers, narrative 
or dramatic, that ever lived, I feel driven to express 
myself shrewishly. As to the ending of the play with 
a crudely dragged in title-tag (‘‘ The Silver King,” or 
something like it), it is—well, I do not wish to be im- 
polite ; so I will simply ask Mr. Grundy whether he 
really thinks highly of it himself. 

The acting at Her Majesty’s is not precisely what 
one calls exquisite; and for perfect interpretation of 
Dumas acting should be nothing less. Such delicacy 
of execution as there is on our stage never comes within 
a mile of virtuosity. As virtuosity in manners was the 
characteristic mode of eighteenth-century smart society, 
it follows that we get nothing of the eighteenth century 
at Her Majesty’s, except that from time to time the 
persons of the drama alarm us by suddenly developing 
symptoms of strychnine poisoning, which are presently 
seen to be intended for elaborate bows and curtseys. 
This troubles the audience very little. The manners of 
Mr. Tree and Mr. Waller are better than eighteenth- 
century manners ; and I, for one, am usually glad to 
exchange old lamps for new ones in this particular. 
But it takes no very subtle critic to see that the ex- 
change makes the play partly incredible. Mr. Waller 
suffers more in this respect than Mr. Tree, because his 
late-nineteenth-century personality is hopelessly incom- 
patible with the eighteenth-century cut-and-dried ideals 
of womanhood and chivalry of the hero he represents. 
Mr. Tree is in no such dilemma. The lapse of a century 
has left Richelieu (described by Macaulay as ‘‘an old 
fop who had passed his life from sixteen to sixty in 
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seducing women for whom he cared not one straw”) 
still alive and familiar. What people call vice is eternal: 
what they call virtue is mere fashion. Consequently, 
though Mr. Waller's is the most forcible acting in the 
piece—though he alone selects and emphasizes the 
dramatically significant points which lead the spectator 
clearly through the story, yet his performance stands 
out flagrantly as a four de force of acting and not as 
life ; whilst Mr. Tree, who makes no particular display 
of his powers as an actor except for a moment in the 
duel with dice, produces a quite sufficient illusion. 

There is one quality which is never absent in 
Dumas, and never present in English performances of 
him; and that is the voluntary naiveté of humorous 
clearsightedness. Dumas’ invariable homage to the 
delicacy of his heroines and the honour of his heroes 
has something in it of that maxima reverentia which 
the disillusionment of mature age pays to the innocence 
of youth. He handles his lovers as if they were pretty 
children, giving them the charm of childhood when he 
can, and unconsciously betraying a wide distinction in 
his own mind between the ideal virtues which he gives 
them as a romantic sinner might give golden candle- 
sticks to a saint’s altar, and the real ones which he is 
prepared to practise as well as preach—high personal 
loyalty, for instance. Hence it is that his stories are 
always light-hearted and free from that pressure of 
moral responsibility without which an Englishman 
would burst like a fish dragged up from the floor of 
the Atlantic deeps. At Her Maijesty’s the two per- 
formers with the strongest sense of comedy—Mrs. 
Tree and Mr. Lionel Brough—do contrive to bear 
the burden of public morality easily ; but the rest care- 
fully clear themselves of all suspicion of Continental 
levity : even Richelieu contrives to convey that what- 
ever may happen in the Marquise’s bedroom, he will 
be found at the strait gate in the narrow way punctual] 
at eleven next Sunday morning. As to Miss Millard, 
she impersonated Mademoiselle de Belleisle with the 
most chastising propriety. She evidently knew all 
about Richelieu’s ways from the beginning, and was 
simply lying in wait for effective opportunities of pre- 
tending to be amazed and horrified at them. I have 
seen nothing more ladylike on the stage. It was 
magnificent ; but it was not Dumas. 

Miss Gigia Filippi—sister, I presume, to that clever 
actress Miss Rosina Filippi—played the waiting-maid 
Mariette according to a conception of her art upon 
which | shall preach a little sermon, because I believe 
it to be a misleading conception, and because neverthe- 
less it is one which no less an exponent of stage art 
than Miss Ellen Terry has carried out with undeniable 
success. It came about, as I guess, in this way. Miss 
Terry, as we all know, went on the stage in her child- 
hood, and not only ‘‘picked up” her profession, but 
was systematically taught it by Mrs. Charles Kean, 
with the result that to this day her business is always 
thoroughly well done, and her part gets over the foot- 
lights to the ends of the house without the loss of a 
syllable or the waste of a stroke. But if Mrs. Charles 
Kean qualified her to be the heroine of a play, Nature 
presently qualified her to be the heroine of a picture by 
making her grow up quite unlike anybody that had 
ever been seen on earth before. I trust Nature has 
not broken the mould: if she has, Miss Terry’s 
portraits will go down to posterity as those of the only 
real New Woman, who was never repeated afterwards. 
The great painters promptly pounced on her as they 
did on Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Stillman. She added 
what she learnt in the studio to what she had already 
learnt on the stage so successfully that when I first 
saw her in ‘‘ Hamlet” it was exactly as if the powers 
of a beautiful picture of Ophelia had been extended to 
speaking and singing. It was no doubt her delight in 
this pictorial art that made her so easily satisfied with 
old-fashioned rhetorical characters which have no 
dramatic interest for any intelligent woman nowadays, 
much less for an ultra-modern talent like Miss Terry’s. 
When she came to the ‘touches of nature” in such 
characters (imagine a school of drama in which nature 
is represented only by ‘‘touches”!) she seized on 
them with an enjoyment and a tender solicitude for 
them that showed the born actress; but after each of 
them she dropped back into the pictorial as unquestion- 
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ingly as Patti, after two bars of really dramatic music 
in an old-fashioned aria, will drop back into purely 
decorative roulade. And here you have the whole 
secret of the Lyceum: a drama worn by age into 
great holes, aid the holes filled up with the art of the 
picture gallery. Sir Henry Irving as King Arthur, 
going solemnly through a Crummles broadsword combat 
with great beauty of deportment in a costume designed 
by Burne-Jones is the vreductio-ad-absurdum of it. 
Miss Ellen Terry as a beautiful living picture in the 
vision in the prologue is its open reduction to the art 
to which it really belongs. And Miss Ellen Terry as 
Madame Sans-Géne is the first serious struggle of 
dramatic art to oust its supplanter and reclaim the 
undivided service of its wayward daughter. 

The most advanced audiences to-day, taught by 
Wagner and Ibsen (not to mention Ford Madox Brown), 
cannot stand the drop back into decoration after the 
moment of earnest life. They want realistic drama of 
complete brainy, passional texture all through, and will 
not have any pictorial stuff or roulade at all—will not 
even have the old compromise by which drama was 
disguised and denaturalized in adaptations of the 
decorative forms. The decorative play, with its ver- 
sified rhetoric, its timid little moments of feeling 
and blusterous big moments of raving nonsense, must 
now step down to the second-class audience, which is 
certainly more numerous and lucrative than the first- 
class, but is being slowly dragged after it, in spite of the 


reinforcement of its resistance by the third-class audience | 


hanging on to its coat tails. It screams and kicks 
most piteously during the process; but it will have to 
submit; for the public must finally take, willy-nilly, 
what its greatest artists choose to give it, or else do 
without art. And so even the second-class public, 
though it still likes plenty of pictorial beauty and 
distinction (meaning mostly expensiveness and gentility) 
in the setting, and plenty of comfortable optimistic 
endearment and cheap fun in the substance, neverthe- 
less needs far more continuous drama to bind the whole 
together and compel sustained attention and interest 
than it did twenty years ago. Consequently the woman 
who now comes on the stage with carefully cultivated 
qualifications as an artist’s model, and none as an 
actress, no longer finds herself fitting exactly into lead- 
ing parts even in the fashionable drama of the day, and 
automatically driving the real actresses off the stage. 
Miss Ellen Terry innocently created a whole school of 
such pictorial leading ladies. They went to the Lyceum, 
where, not being skilled critics, they recognized the 
heroine’s pictorial triumphs as art, whilst taking such 


‘occasional sallies of acting as the Shakespearean 


‘touches of nature” admitted of as the spontaneous 
operation of Miss Terry’s own charming individuality. 
I am not sure that I have not detected that simple- 
minded Terry theory in more critical quarters. The art, 
of course, lay on the side where it was least suspected. 
The nervous athleticism and trained expertness which 
have enabled Miss Terry, without the least appearance 
of violence, to hold her audiences with an unfailing grip 
in a house which is no bandbox, and where really weak 
acting, as we have often seen, drifts away under the 
stage door and leaves the audience coughing, are only 
known by their dissimulative effect: that is, they are 
not known at all for what they really are ; whereas the 

ictorial business, five-sixths of which is done by trust- 
ing to nature, proceeds, as to the other sixth, by per- 
fectly obvious methods. In this way, an unenlightened 
observation of Miss Ellen Terry produced the ‘‘ esthetic” 
actress, or living picture. Such a conception of stage 
art came very easily to a generation of young ladies 
whose notions of art were centred by the Slade School 
and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Now Miss Gigia Filippi is original enough not to 
directly imitate Miss Terry or any other individual 
artist. But I have never seen the pictorial conception 
carried out with greater industry and integrity. Miss 
Filippi was on the stage when the curtain went up; 
and before it was out of sight I wanted a kodak. 
Every movement ended in a picture, not a Burne-Jones 
or Rossetti, but a dark-eyed, red-cheeked, full-lipped, 
pearly-toothed, coquettish Fildes or Van Haanen. The 
success of the exhibition almost justified the labour 
it must have cost. But that is not acting. It is a 
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string that a finished actress may add to her bow if 
she has the faculty for it, like Miss Terry; but as a 
changeling for acting it will not do, especially in a play 
by Dumas. When Miss Filippi speaks, she takes pains 
to make her voice soft and musical; but as she has 
never had a competent person sitting in the gallery to 
throw things at her head the moment she became unin- 
telligible, the consonants often slip away unheard, and 
nothing remaius but a musical murmur of vowels, 
soothing to the ear, but baffling and exasperating to 
people whose chief need at the moment is to find out 
what the play is about. On the other side of the Hay- 
market Miss Dairolles has a precisely similar part. 
Miss Dairolles seeks first to live as the clever lady’s- 
maid of the play in the imagination of the audience ; 
and all the other things are added unto her without 
much preoccupation on her part. Miss Filippi prefers 
to stand composing pretty pictures, and exhibiting each 
of them for nearly half a minute, instead of for the tenth 
part of a second, asa skilled actress would. Now an 
effect prolonged for even an instant after artist and 
audience have become conscious of it is recognized as 
an end with the artist instead of a means, and so ceases 
to bean effect at all. It is only applauded by Partridge, 
with his ‘‘ anybody can see that the king is an actor,” 
or, in Miss Filippi’s case, by dramatically obtuse 
painters and Slade School students on the watch for 
pictures everywhere. I earnestly advise Miss Filippi to 
disregard their praises and set about finding a substi- 
tute for Mrs. Charles Kean at once. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


UT little has occurred this week to disturb the 
serenity of the Stock Markets. The settlement 
passed off quietly enough, and there is stil! a disposition 
to avoid fresh commitments. Aided by the genial 
weather, the holiday fever shows no sign of subsiding, 
and the bull has, for once, been lying down with the 
bear—perhaps on a lawn at Henley. The engineering 
strike has so far had no effect on the prices of Home 
Railway stocks, which are, on the contrary, rather 
higher in consequence of the Brighton Company’s 
dividend. In the South African Market, too, a cheerful 
tone prevails, and the 10 per cent. dividend just 
declared by the Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company has helped to encourage holders of 
shares in the Barnato group. American Railways have 
been dealt in to some extent, the tendency in New 
York being still to put prices up; but there is no in- 
dication of any desire to invest on this side of the 
Atlantic. In the Foreign Market there has been 
nothing to record, except the ‘‘reassuring” telegram 
from the Finance Minister of Chili to Messrs. Roth- 
schild, which may be taken for what it is worth, but 
which had the desired effect of causing some recovery 
in the prices of Chilian bonds. 


Of the three railway dividends declared this week, 
that of the Brighton Company is distinctly the most 
satisfactory. Assuming there to be no falling off in the 
second half of the year, the rate on the Ordinary stock 
will be maintained at 63 per cent., which will yield a 
purchaser at 192 a return of £3 6s. 5d. per cent. per 
annum on his investment. Furthermore, the yearly rate 
on the Deferred stock will yield £3 16s. 3d. per cent. 
per annum to a purchaser at the price of 178; and, in 
spite of its speculative character, this stock affords, as 
we have pointed out before, one of the best paying 
investments in the Railway Market. The dividend of 
the Metropolitan Railway, on the other hand, although 
4 per cent. higher than for the corresponding half of 
1896—and for much of this the shareholders have, 
doubtless, to thank the Jubilee—yields only just 3 per 
cent. on stock purchased at 125, which is rather below 
the present price for buyers. The dividend of the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway is, of 
course, wretched enough ; but then no one expected it 
to be anything else. The only wonder is that the 
directors thought it worth while to declare a dividend 
at all. 


At last we have the report of the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company before us. It has not been our fortune 
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to read anything more satisfactory. The profits for the 
last eighteen months amount to nearly a million 
sterling, although, as the report says, ‘‘the balance 
sheets of the French and German Companies will not 
be struck until next September, and no credit is taken 
for this Company’s proportion of the profits of these 
Companies since last September.” Here is a complete 
answer to those who scoffed when Mr. Hooley an- 
ticipated a profit of half a million for this period. It is 
unnecessary to go into the distribution of this large 
sum. Ten per cent. has been recommended by the 
directors as dividend upon the Deferred shares; a 
quarter of a million has been placed to the general 
reserve account, and over £32,000 to the reserve 
account for rebates; and £34,551 is to be carried over 
to next account. The only possible comment is that 
the directors have deserved extremely well of the 
shareholders. 


Mr. P. Crémicu Javal thinks that the net profits of 
the last year’s business of Spiers & Pond, Limited, are 
‘“ very satisfactory.” At least, this is what he said at the 
annual general meeting of that Company on Monday last. 
These profits amounted to £80,561, as against £103,000 
of the previous year. The falling off of zo per cent. Mr. 
Javal gracefully explained away by attributing it in great 

art to the increase of competition, and to the demand 
or more luxury in restaurants, which calls for greater 
outlay. The Company, according to Mr. Javal, has 
spent £4,000 more on luxury than is its wont. Would 
we had senses that could appreciate this! We have 
seen the Criterion, eaten at the Auction Mart, sat on 
the benches in the Gaiety and heard its band. And yet 
we do not appreciate this phase of luxury. 


The Rand output of gold is again surprisingly satis- 
factory. Each successive month since March, when 
the figures of August last were surpassed by nearly 
19,000 ounces, has beaten the record of its predecessor, 
and June comes out with 251,529 ounces, or an increase 
of 3,224 ounces on the figures of May, and of 57,889 
ounces on that of June last year. This encouraging 
result led to considerable activity in the South African 
market and to a rise in prices due to operations for the 
rise. During tne last day or two the “‘ bears ” have been 
very busy. But the prospects of the industry are at the 
moment distinctly bright, and, what is more, promise 
to continue bright. It is becoming more and more 
apparent, in spite of occasional rumour, that President 

ruger intends to do a good deal for the mines, and 
they are bound to go on prospering. 


The increased yields of the Ferreira and Henry Nourse 
mines are none the less gratifying because they were 
anticipated. These properties lead in the enhanced 
output. The Robinson increase of 2,128 oz. is also 
satisfactory ; and the Geldenhuis Deep total of 10,501 oz. 
as compared with 9,662 oz., promises well for the future 
of Crown Deeps and that of other deep level mines. 


Definite form has been given to the proposal for the 
reorganisation of the East Rand Proprietary Company. 
The scheme still awaits the formal approval of the 
Paris Committee ; but it is reported to be very 
favourably regarded by certain influential members of 
the Committee and by the London and Johannes- 
burg Boards. The idea is to create Six per Cent. 
Debentures to the value of £600,000, of which £100,000 
-will be held in reserve. Bondholders of the debt of 
£375,000, which becomes due on 1 March next, are 
‘willing to accept debentures in lieu of cash, and it is 
proposed to offer the balance of £125,000 pro rata to 
‘the presént shareholders. As, however, the debentures 
‘will be exchangeable for shares in the Company within 
two years at #5 per share, it will be necessary to create 
‘100,000 shares, and it may be decided to make the 
‘£100,000 Debenture reserve exchangeable, though this 
‘matter remains to be determined. 


The issue of the Dunlop report on Monday occasioned 
a better feeling in the cycle market, but the improve- 
ment did not become general. The announcement of 
the amalgamation of the Beeston, Scott’s Standard, 
and Woodley Tyre Companies with the Turner has led 
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to an improvement in most of these concerns. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not this improvement will 
be maintained. Turner Tyre shareholders come out 
well, but the capital of the combined undertaking— 
41,000,000, with £300,000 of debentures—is much 
higher than the circumstances warranted, and the 
business prospect is not too bright. We are inclined to 
think that the slump is nearing bottom. We were 
among the first to draw attention to the dangers that 
are menacing the British cycle industry, and to suggest 
that our makers would do well to reduce their prices. 
Weare convinced, too, that unless they come out honour- 
ably by fusion with strong concerns, the weaker ones 
will soon be forced to the wall. At the same time, the 
dangers scarcely warrant the terrible panic to which we 
have been treated. It is the small men who will be hit 
severely ; the big men, by acknowledging the existence 
of the menace and properly adapting themselves to the 
altered circumstances, should at least be able to meet 
it to some extent. 


The Marquis of Londonderry’s decision to transfer 
his Durham properties and Seaham Harbour to a 
limited company marks a departure which will be 
watched with considerable interest. Seaham possesses 
numerous natural advantages, and stands only in need 
of development to reap the full benefit of them. The 
other properties include the collieries at Seaham and at 
Silksworth and a passenger and mineral railway 
between the harbour and Sunderland ; and the drift of 
Opinion on Tyneside appears to be eminently favour- 
able to the transfer. Lord Londonderry, it is said, will 
not part with all his interests, but will retain a large 
share in his own hands. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


CARDIFF OLD BREWERY. 


The firm of S. A. Brain & Co., Limited, has been 
formed to acquire the Old Brewery, Cardiff, at a price 
of £350,000, to be paid as to fea in fully paid 
Four per Cent. Preference shares, and as to £125,000 
in Ordinary shares. The authorized capital is 4,400,000, 
there being £25,000 in Preference shares and a similar 
<mount in Ordinary shares still to be issued. The Loan 
Debenture Corporation now invite subscriptions for 
£125,000 Three and a Half per Cent. perpetual First 
Mortgage Debenture stock at par. The security 
offered is valued at £291,946. The profits last year 
amounted to £28,533, against £24,488 in 1894. The 
stock is worth handling. 


A NEW CYCLE BRAKE. 


The Hollis Cycle Brake and Fittings Company, 
Limited, claims to have solved the brake difficulty. Its 
invisible brake is said (by the Company) to be consider- 
ably lighter than the ordinary lever brake, as well as 
considerably cheaper. It is provided with a sure lock 
‘* when the rider has to leave his machine in the street 
or road.” On the strength of these amazing advantages 
it asks for £45,000 in £1 shares, and promises that 
415,000 will be reserved for working capital. This is 
not a bad proportion as things go; but there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the cycling public will 
appreciate the attachment at the same high value as 
the patentee and promoters, and the estimate of net 
returns is purely fanciful. An annual profit of £18,500 
is anticipated. If it is realized, shareholders may expect 
at least 20 per cent. dividend. ; 


GOLD COAST GOLD. 


In his despair, the energetic company-promoter has 
turned his attention to the Gold Coast. The very name, 
to those who do not know better, suggests visions of 
the yellow metal in untold quantities. It is a fact, 
however, whatever may have been the case three or 
four centuries ago, that very little gold is ever obtained 
from that Coast nowadays. The late Captain Burton’s 
opinion of its possibilities is well known. He regarded 
this part of Africa as equal to half a dozen Californias ; 
and Captain Cameron, who went over the ground with 
him, was scarcely less enthusiastic. In spite of which, 
there are only a handful of mines now in operation, 
¢part from native washings; while the country back 
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from the coast is simply thick with abandoned proper- 
ties. It is customary to attribute failure to the vile 
climate ; but this will not altogether do. Having re- 
gard to the record, we cannot recommend investars to 
put money into the Princes River Gold Mines, Limited, 
which asks the public for £60,000 in £1 shares to 
enable it to work some mines twelve miles from Axim. 


MAISON VIROT, LIMITED, 


This Company has been formed, with a capital of 
£210,000 divided into 28,000 Cumulative Six per 
Cent. Preference shares of £5 each, and 70,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each, to acquire and en- 
large the well known millinery business carried 
on in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, under the 
style of the ‘‘ Maison Virot” for more than thirty 
years past. The whole of the share capital is now 
offered to the public through Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
It is stated that no debentures will be created, and 
the Preference shares will therefore remain as the first 
charge upon the undertaking. After payment of the 
Preference dividend, 10 per cent. of the surplus 
net profits will be applied to a _ reserve fund, 
and there being no founders’ shares the ordi- 
nary shareholders will be entitled to the balance. 
The net profits for the past ten years have 
reached a total of £225,408, or an average of £22,540 
per annum. For the first half of the current year they 
amounted to £11,404, so that the average is being 
more than maintained. The sum required forthe payment 
of the Preference dividend is £8,400 per annum—which 
leaves a balance more than sufficient to pay 15 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital, after allowing for reserve and 
bonuses to managers. The Company is being brought 
out by Mr. Mendl, who engineered the flotation of 
Messrs. Harrod’s, D. H. Evans & Co., Barker, and 
Paquin (the success of this year), and whose ventures 
have one and all succeeded and gone to a premium 
immediately. The Maison Virot, Limited, promises to 
be equally successful. It affords a singularly favour- 
able opportunity for investment. 


THE NIZAM’S STATE RAILWAY. 


The directors of His Highness the Nizam’s guaranteed 
State Railways Company, Limited, have this week in- 
vited subscriptions for £1,000,000 of Three-and-a-half 
Mortgage Debentures at the price of £94. This sum 
is part of an authorised issue of £ 2,500,000, the interest 
of which is guaranteed for twenty years. It is wanted 
for the construction of 390 miles of railway from 
Hyderabad to Munmad. This line will connect with 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at a distance of 
162 miles from Bombay. The new line will open up a 
large tract of fertile and populous country. The return 
promised is not particularly handsome. On the other 
hand, the undertaking is well managed, and as it exists 
to-day is worked with respectable profit. The promise 
of traffic from the extension should, it is said, ensure 
sufficient net profits to meet all interest charges, with- 
out recourse to the guarantee. Meantime the guarantee 
should inspire confidence. 


J. W. BENSON, LIMITED. 


J. W. Benson, Limited, has been formed to acquire 
the two businesses of Mr. J. W. Benson and Messrs. 
Hunt & Roskell, both well-known firms of watch and 
clock makers, jewellers, &c., in London. The share 
capital is £500,000, divided into 25,000 Five per 
Cent. Preference shares of £10 each, and a similar 
number of Ordinary shares of the same valuation. 
The latter are taken in part payment of purchase 
money. The former are this week offered for sub- 
scription, together with £250,000 of Four per Cent. 
Perpetual Mortgage Debenture Stock. The full pur- 
chase price is £750,000, so that every penny will be 
taken by the vendors, who add that ‘‘the working 
capital is ample.” The profits average £48,427 per 
annum for the past five years. But for the assurance 
of Messrs. Broads, Paterson & Co. we should scarcely 
have thought the businesses were so remunerative as 
these figures show them to be. 


THOMAS SOWLER & SONS, LIMITED. 


A Company has been formed to acquire the business 
of Thomas Sowler & Sons, Limited, publishers of the 
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‘* Manchester Courier” and the ‘‘ Manchester Evening 
Mail.” The capital is put at £305,000, divided into 
31,000 Five and a half per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £5 each and 150,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
each. The whole of the former (at a premium of 55. 
per share) and 100,000 of the latter, are now offered for 
subscription. The profits for last year are given at 
423,165, against £20,448 in 1895, and £15,424 
in 1894. There appears from these figures to be a 
respectable chance for the Ordinary shares. But it will 
be noticed that the Messrs. Sowler keep in their own 
hands the ‘‘ Manchester Weekly Times ”—a steady and 
(we should say) profitable property acquired at the 
same time as the ‘‘ Manchester Examiner,” which 
Messrs. Sowler found it advisable to dispose of again. 
It should be remembered, too, that the evening press 
of Manchester has recently been increased by the ap- 
pearance of a very ‘‘ live” organ which has considerably 
injured the two older journals. 


WARING & GILLOWS’. 


The directors of S. J. Waring & Sons, Limited 
(henceforward to be known as Waring & Gillow, 
Limited, by reason of the absorption of the business 
of Messrs. Gillow & Co.), appear to be very energetic 
men ; but, for a young firm, they are asking the public 
for too much. The share capital is £1,080,000, in 
addition to which there is a sum of £130,000 First 
Mortgage Debentures already in existence. What is 
asked for now is £250,000 in the shape of irredeemable 
Four and a Half per Cent. ‘‘ B” Mortgage Debenture 
stock, issued at a premium of £3 per Toeh, Of the 
total, £92,000 will represent the cash portion of the 
purchase money, and £158,000 will be used as additional 
working capital for further development of the amalga- 
mated businesses. We need not dwell upon the succes- 
sive increases in the capital of Warings ; but we should 
have preferred something tangible on which to base an 
estimate of the profit-making character of the concern. 
We are of opinion also that full details should have 
been given as to the value of Gillows. The only 
valuable information vouchsafed is that the profits of 
Warings during the year ended the 3oth ult. ‘‘ largely 
exceed the sum necessary to pay the annual interest on 
the existing and proposed Debenture issue”—a most 
unsatisfactory form of certificate, which we have already 
had occasion to condemn as a gross insult to the in- 
vesting public. 


A MEXICAN GOLD MINE, 


Though Mexico will probably always be more famed 
for silver than for gold, its possibilities in this latter 
direction are not inconsiderable, and the yield during 
the past few years has gone up appreciably. At the 
same time, the opening up of new gold-mining proper- 
ties is an exceedingly risky one, and we confess that 
we have little confidence in the El Mundo (Mexico) 
Gold Mining Company, Limited. This concern has a 
capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, and of this total 
423,500 is offered to the public. The property is 
situated in the State of Sonora, and consists of six 
freehold claims on which, according to the prospectus, 
sufficient development work has been done ‘‘to prove 
beyond doubt their great value.” The vendors are con- 
tent to take £80,000 for their rights, and, strange to 
say, ask for no more than £3,500 in cash. 


THREE BREWERIES. 


The week has seen an unusuallyy large crop of 
brewery prospectuses, Messrs. Warwicks & Richard- 
sons, Limited, of Newark-on-Trent, issue £300,000 in 
Preference shares of £10 each (at a premium of £2 
per share), and £200,000 in Ordinary shares of a 
similar amount. The former are offered for subscrip- 
tion; the latter are to be allotted as fully paid to the 
existing holders of Ordinary shares in the old Company. 
The profits (which are shown from 1890) for the twelve 
months ended 30 September last amounted to £22,288. 
The Nottingham Brewery comes forward with an issue 
of £100,000 Five per Cent. ‘‘B” Mortgage Debenture 
stock at the high price of £110. The existing capital 
is £340,000, including £136,000 of First Mortgage 
Debentures. The average annual profit for the past 
two years has been £24,046. The Scarborough Brewery 
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invites applications for anissue of £75,000 Four and a 
Half ‘‘ A” Mortgage Debenture Stock, redeemable on 
1 November, 1925, at £105, to enable the Company to 
acquire two breweries at Whitby. The capital to date 
is made up of £80,000 in Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares, and £60,000 in Ordinary shares 
(taken by the vendors in part payment), in addition to 
£100,000 of stock similar to that now offered. The 
profits of the businesses for the last twelve months are 
put at £15,719. In spite of the premiums, all three of 
the issues of these brewery undertakings are deserving 
of attention on the part of those who prefer small risks 
and smaller profits. 
MINOR ISSUES, 


The minor issues of the week—those that call for 
little remark on our part, and for less consideration on 
the part of investors—include the Universal Smokeless 
Furnace Company, formed with a capital of £75,000 
(of which £65,000, if subscribed, will form the pur- 
chase money) to acquire a fuel economizing and smoke 
consuming patent; the Windsor Cycle Company, a 
small concern (capital £25,000), which appears at a 
most unfortunate moment, with its estimation of 12 per 
cent. profit annually; George Wall & Co., formed 
to acquire two produce and provision businesses in 
Liverpool, with a capital of £200,000 of which one 
half, in the shape of 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, are offered for subscription, the other half in the 
shape of Ordinary shares, being retained in half pay- 
ment of the purchase money ; and the East Coast Steam 
Trawling Company (capital £60,000 in 41 shares, of 
which 30,000 are now offered) whose prospectus is filled 
with the most beautiful and sanguine estimates but with 
nothing tangible. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 
F, A.—Hold bcth, but Schweppe’s are the best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


New University Cuivus, 12 July, 1897. 


IR,—The report of the West India Commissioners 
will be very shortly presented to Parliament, which 
must then decide whether the system of foreign sugar 
bounties shall be permitted to consummate the ruin of 
our West Indian sugar Colonies, and to render im- 
ssible the existence in the United Kingdom of great 
industries which would naturally flourish there. With 
your permission, I would put before your readers some 
of the cardinal issues and facts of a problem which 
ignorance and apathy still leave too much misunder- 
stood. 

At least half of the population of our British West 
Indies (including for my present purpose the mainland 
colony of Demerara)—or, say, 900,000 persons—abso- 
lutely depend for their living upon the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. With thedisappearance of the staple industry 
civilization will wither, the good influences of church 
and school will almost totally vanish, and these countries 
will retrograde to the condition of the black Republic 
of Hayti. In Barbados, the most densely populated 
agricultural country in the world, in Demerara, with 
its masses of coolie and negro labour crowded together 
on the narrow coast-belt, it needs no prophet to predict 
the grave probability that the cessation of employment 
in cane-field and factory will be followed by riot and 
bloodshed and by the pinch of actual famine. 

No artizan in London, no peasant in Connaught, is 
more fully a British subject than these toilers in tropical 
fields; but the hapless lot of these latter is cast in 
Crown Colonies; they have neither voice nor repre- 
sentative in the great council of the nation, and such 
voteless petitioners are mostly denied a hearing or 
treated with contempt. In 1884 a treaty most ad- 
vantageous to these Colonies was negotiated with the 
United States and was ready for signature, only to be 
disallowed at home—on what were doubtless thought 
good grounds in law. We know how suchlike legal 
cobwebs were swept aside and tossed with the hated 
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British tea chests into Boston Harbour in 1773. What 
wonder, then, that I and others have often had to listen 
overseas to loud-voiced longings for annexation to the 
Stars and Stripes ? 

The closely connected matter of the West Indian 
public debts invites serious thought. Of a total of 
441750,000, half at least is attributable to sugar areas. 
If the industry which forms the security for principal 
and interest is to go, are these Crown Colonies to 
become bankrupt, or is the Mother-country prepared to 
assume the liability? I desire to shake no credit, but 
to arouse slumberers in their fool’s paradise that the 
crash may be averted while yet there is time. The 
public debts do not cover the whole of the public 
liabilities. There are 205,000 East Indian coolies and 
their descendants in these Colonies, and of these some 
nine-tenths are entitled to repatriation under the Immi- 
gration laws. Should this right be fully claimed, 
41,750,000 at the very least would be needed. Are 
these contracts to be set aside, and the belief in the 
good faith and upright dealing of British authority in 
India to be imperilled ? 

If I be told that Iam kicking against the pricks of 
Free-trade, I am content to summon Richard Cobden 
and Mr. Gladstone as my advocates. In a speech 
in 1844, the former said, ‘‘ We do not seek Free- 
trade in corn primarily for the purpose of purchasing 
it at a cheaper money rate ; we require it at the natural 
price of the world’s market ; whether it becomes dearer 
with a free trade or whether it becomes cheaper, it 
matters not to us provided the people have it at its 
natural price.” Mr. Gladstone, in 1887, writes to a 
Bristol working-man, ‘‘ All bounties on sugar are in 
my opinion based on folly and injustice, and I hope 
that all men of all parties will wish well to every effort 
to destroy them.” 

Any student knows that these are not isolated 
utterances. With Cobden we want sugar at its 
“natural price.” We desire to clear ourselves of 
that ‘‘folly and injustice” of permitting the ex- 
tinction by foreign interference of an industry in 
which both producers and consumers are British 
subjects alike. A return to Free-trade will not profit 
the West Indies alone; but the limits of a letter 
forbid my handling the questions of the allied trades 
in the United Kingdom, the proved possibility 
of sugar being grown and manufactured at a profit in 
these islands, and the mere bogey-cry of injury to the 
jam and biscuit industries, which, if fairly stated, can 
only add strength to my argument. 

In conclusion, Sir, is this a time, when we are realizing 
more than ever the strength we derive from and the 
duties we owe to our Colonies, for refusing justice and 
denying prosperity to our West Indies, which have 
been and are capable again of being a source of great 
national wealth, and are bound up with some of the 
most glorious pages of our history ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, ARTHUR M. LEE 

(Member of the West India Committee). 


FLOGGING THE QUEEN’S SOLDIERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Ecc.es, 10 July, 1897. 


Str,—I read Mr. Prescott’s short letter in your last 
week’s issue and I am glad to see that he, at all 
events, is determined to do his best to make the 
soldier’s life a less degraded one. If a soldier becomes 
too unmanageable he should be consigned to prison 
with hard labour. Flogging is always a disgraceful 
and brutal punishment. A man once flogged can never 
raise his head again. Even the lowest sink still lower 
after castigation; for they know that future respect- 
ability is impossible. It would be a gracious act on the 
part of the Queen if she would use her personal in- 
fluence in forbidding further flogging, except the com- 
mittal of certain crimes such as garrotting and outrage. 
The whole of the army would then remember this year 
of Jubilee with gratitude ; and the Queen herself, much 
loved as she already is, would be doubly dear to all 
the wearers of her uniform.—Yours very truly, 

J. REDFERN KENYON. 
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REVIEWS. 


CICERO’S LETTERS. 


“The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero.” With a 
revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Introduc- 
tory Essays. By R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser. 
Vol. V. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis; London: 
Longmans. 1897. 


HE indiscreet imitation of an admirer has caused 
Professor Tyrrell a certain embarrassment, from 
which he extricates himself with admirable courtesy and 
tact in the preface to the present volume of the edition 
of Cicero’s Letters on which he has been so long 
engaged. In the first volume, seventeen years ago, 
Professor Tyrrell pointed out that, in cases where 
Cicero resorts to a Greek expression, we frequently have 
recourse to a foreign language, especially French, to 
render the same idea. Applying this principle, he 
reproduced many of the Greek words in the Letters by 
French phrases; but only, of course, when those 
phrases would be naturally used by an Englishman in 
preference to an English equivalent. For example, itis 
extraordinarily felicitous to translate this sentence :— 
“Ubi enim ézirevypa magnum nullum fieri possit, 
arérevypa vel non magnum molestum futurum sit, quid 
opus est ? 


yee When I can’t make a coup, and a fiasco, even 
though slight, would be unpleasant, /e jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle.” 

But it would be entirely ‘‘ from the purpose” of 
translation laboriously to search out a colourless 
French equivalent, for instance, of eipimora, which 
should be turned by ‘“ explosives,” or of cataPiwouw 
(‘‘life’s downward slope,” Tyrrell and Purser), or of 
peivypa in the sentence ‘‘ vereor ne putet me hoc quasi 
Catonis peiAcypa esse voluisse,” for which the editors 
offer a perfect rendering, ‘‘ I’m afraid he will think this 
was meant only to gild the pill of the Cato.” The 
tone of the words ‘sic enim werohirevpefa ut victos 
metueremus”’ is neatly caught in: ‘‘ The met result of 
our policy is that we live in fear of the vanquished.” 

But Mr. G. E. Jeans, whose translation of the 
Correspondence has been justly praised, is so deeply 
enamoured of the French renderings of Mr. Tyrrell that 
whenever he finds a Greek word he seeks a French 
word to correspond ; and his erovd; (as Cicero might 
say) or excess of st/e may seem to shed some ridicule 
on the original idea, which was happy so long as it was 
controlled by taste and discretion. For there is 
obviously no law of the universe, no ordinance of 
Babel, predestining that whenever a Roman sought 
help for his vocabulary from the Greek, an Englishman 
in the same case should have to seek help from the 
French. It is a pure coincidence that in some cases 
the same needs or luxuries of English and Latin may 


‘be supplied from French and Greek ; and the circum- 


stance was recognized as a coincidence by Mr. Tyrrell, 
who so ingeniously observed it. We sympathize with 
him in his protest against the unfortunate enthusiasm 
of Mr. Jeans. 

** Such uncalled-for employment of more or less un- 
familiar and colourless French expressions might even 
suggest to English readers a pedantry, a want of taste, 
or a limitation of vocabulary from which Cicero cer- 
tainly did not suffer. . . . Mr. Jeans has such a light 
hand and such a firm seat that we can understand how 
sorely he is tempted to override his horse ; but if he 
will only be persuaded to expel all such mischievous 
animals as hobbies from such a fair pleasure-ground as 
he has presented to us, then, indeed, he will ‘ witch the 
world with noble horsemanship.’ ” 

We may say of Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser as editors 
what is here said of Mr. Jeans asa translator: they have 
not only the firm seat which is necessary to every com- 
mentator, but the light hand which is conspicuously 
desirable in the commentator on Cicero’s correspon- 
dence. The volume before us contains 242 letters, 
extending over the period from March 45 B.c. to August 
44.B.c. The commentary on these is distinguished by 
the same conjunction of learning and literary faculty, 
of brilliancy and judgment, which was displayed in the 
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previous volumes, and has already secured for this 
edition one of the highest places among works of 
English scholarship. Textual difficulties of consider- 
able interest occur in this instalment and have called 
forth some achievements of the emendator’s art which 
strike us as particularly happy. ‘‘I suppose,” writes 
Cicero (‘‘ Attic.” 13, 42), ‘‘that Lepidus wants to get 
together the augurs for the dedication of his new 
temple. Eatur; MIACKOPAOY.” The meaning is 
obvious : ‘‘Go I must” ; and the Dublin editors restore, 
with certainty, oxdpdov (sc. dayw), ‘that I may not 
have to eat garlic”—a proverb equivalent to ‘‘ Any- 
thing for a quiet life” (Aristophanes, ‘‘ Lysist.” 689). 
This is a simple and brilliant solution of a difficulty 
which had evoked such guesses as piacpa épvdc and 
piagpa Kedpov with highly artificial interpretations. Not 
less certain is a correction in ‘‘ Attic.” 13, 29 (p. 80) :— 

‘‘Eam tibi epistolam mzszssem. Etenim illam alteram 

de rebus gestis eodem exemplo puto.” 
Bosius read misisse/ but the exclamation is out of 
place. Tyrrell and Purser restore misé semissem: ‘‘1 
send you half of it. The other half I fancy you have in 
duplicate.” Similarly elegant, if not so unmistakably 
certain, is the insertion of sedztzo after sed zta in ‘* Fam.” 
12, 1 (‘sed ita seditio compressa est ut,” &c.) We think 
that the suggestion coctius in ‘‘ Att.” 12, 46 (p. 71) in 
the corrupt sentence ‘‘nam dolor idem manebit tantum 
modo octius,” is probably right, though the editors do 
not admit it in their text. Coctus is an appropriate 
word to express the mellowing effect of time on grief. 

In many passages the editors have successfully de- 
fended the manuscript reading against the assaults of 
previous commentators. One case is particularly in- 
teresting. Cicero writes, in a letter to Atticus (14, 19; 
p. 261) : ‘Sed cum Dolabellae aritia—sic enim tu ad me 
scripseras—magna desperatione adfectus essem, ecce 
tibi et Bruti et tuae litterae.” 

‘* The editors here either obelize this word or correct it 
to some such word as avaritia or driig, ‘ paylessness,’ 
‘impecuniosity,’ or docrig, ‘ want of appetite.’ The fact 
is that aritia is probably the very word which Cicero 
wrote. Atticus had through inadvertence written aritia 
for avaritia. Cicero now deliberately makes the same 
mistake, explaining to Atticus why he does so. It must 
be remembered that avaritia would be pronounced auritia, 
as we may infer from the story about the fig-seller who 
was crying figs, cauneas, just as Crassus was starting 
on his fatal expedition to Parthia, and who was under- 
stood by the people in the street to be crying cave ne 
eas.” This ingenious explanation not only saves the 
tradition of the MSS., but gives point to the words 
sic enim tu ad me scripseras. 

It is recognized that the transliteration of Greek 
words into Latin is occasionally the source of corrup- 
tion in the text. Thus our editors rightly restore 
mpayparckov for pragmaticum in “‘ Att.” 14, 3: a correc- 
tion which they have omitted to record in their ‘‘ Table 
of New Readings.” We should like to be equally 
sure thit the converse transliteration also occurred, 
so that Latin words sometimes appear as Greek. We 
have noticed two cases in which Messrs. Tyrrell and 
Purser suggest emendations depending on the tendency 
of a Greek word to attract the letters of a neighbour- 
ing Latin word. They propose rixam an Oéuw in a 
passage whose difficulty is well known (‘‘ sed, ut 
scribis, p.d0e4.v magnum cum Antonio”), and refer 
to another passage where ¢yrannoctont appears as 
TIRANNOCTOENI. The cases are not exactly parallel. 
When the copyist had written half of ¢yrannoctoni, he 
became conscious that he was dealing with a foreign 
word and finished it in Greek characters. Again they 
suggest patinolechon, a platelicker, in ‘‘ Att.” 14, 25, 
where Cicero mentions that he intends to dine with 
Hirtius and convert him: ‘ postridie apud Hirtium 
cogitabam et quidem zevrédoror.” Hirtius was a bit 
of a gourmet, and it seems to us that the editors have 
hit on the right idea when they propose patinolechon 
or zavré\nyor. But we cannot believe that either of 
the corruptions to be assumed is vraisemblable. Re- 
membering that the Greek name for the forefinger is 
Atxavde, the licker, we venture to suggest that, just as 
we say of a clumsy person that all his fingers are 
thumbs, so a Greek might have said of a gourmand 
that all his fingers were \cxavo/, and a comic poet might 
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have called a good trencherman tevré\orxor, five-licker 
(cf. Hesiod’s rérrofoc, five-branch—that is, the hand). 
The introduction contains portraits of the good- 
humoured, deformed Vatinius and that young barbarian 
Marcus, Cicero’s son, as well as an admirably argued 
and admirably written statement of ‘‘Cicero’s case 
against Cesar.” We cannot forbear to quote some 
remarks @ propos of a letter of Antony :— 
‘It has often been noticed how inferior to Cicero in 
le and diction are his correspondents, even the best 
them, whom we take to be Plancus. Perhaps the 
worst of them is Antony. He begins with a vulgarism 
est factum ne, which reminds us of the slipshod expres- 
sion ‘ with the result that,’ which is now very rife in 
Journalese. Then, wishing to say that he fears that 
his absence in South Italy will deprive his request of 
some of its weight he writes, ‘I fear my absence may 
be less weighty with you.’ A most promising boy is 
said to be 7 optima spe repositum. He uses contumacia 
when he certainly meant con/umelia, just as an average 
colonel of to-day might write perspicuity for perspicacity, 
deprecate for depreciate, or predicate for predict (a mis- 
take, by the way, made by Thomas Hardy in ‘ Jude the 
Obscure,’ p. 220, and elsewhere.) Again, vogo with a 
double accusative is very inelegant. But the crowning 
blunder is non contempseris, an error which Quintilian 
mentions as common among illiterate persons. All 
these inelegancies and actual solecisms most of the 
German editors would correct; but by polishing the 
style of Cicero’s correspondents till it shines like that 
of Cicero, we blunt our insight into the minds of both, 
and lose much of the light and shade in the picture 
before us.” 


MARIVAUX. 
**Marivaux.” ParG. Deschamps. Paris: Hachette. 1897. 


tb er poet Gray, writing to Richard West, towards 
the close of the year 1741, remarked in a lively 
pateegs, ‘*As the paradisaical pleasures of the Ma- 
ometans consist in playing upon the flute among 
Houris, be mine to read eternal new romances of 
Marivaux and Crébillon.” This, the first important 
instance of the mention of Marivaux to English readers, 
has probably had a great deal to do with the persistent 
impression which criticism has retained of him in this 
country; it is at least far better known than the re- 
marks which Fielding made about the ‘‘ Paysan 
Parvenu” and ‘‘ Marianne,’ a few months later, in 
the course of his ‘‘ Joseph Andrews.” Gray’s fan- 
tastic phrase, constantly quoted, has given an im- 
pression of Marivaux as a sensuous idler of the same 
class as Crébillon, whom he heartily detested, and 
whose influence he was always trying to counter- 
act. It is thought that Gray met Marivaux when 
he and Walpole went to Paris in 1739, as he very 
certainly became acquainted with Crébillon, who was 
his cicerone. All this seems quite unknown to M. 
Deschamps, whose very agreeable biography would 
lose nothing by being a little less local. A monograph 
on Marivaux which says absolutely nothing about the 
relations of that writer with the literatures of England 
and Germany is certainly incomplete, however excel- 
lent in detail. 

A writer who, in an age so little given to exoticism 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, attracted the 
keen attention of Fielding and of Gray, and is believed 
—although the matter is open to doubt—to have sug- 
gested to Richardson the form of his epoch-making 
novel of ‘‘ Pamela,” is worthy of more notice from 
English critics than any one in this country has ever 
given to Marivaux. But his interest in England was 
not less than the interest of his English contempo- 
raries in him. In 1723 he was an indolent nobleman 
about town, in his thirty-fifth year, who had hitherto 
written very little except certain fugitive dramas and a 
satire against the prevalent rage for the game of cup 
and ball, ‘‘Le Bilboquet.” At the very moment when 
he had just married, Marivaux was involved in the 
South Sea Bubble, and his entire patrimony vanished 
in the quicksands of the Rue Quincampoix. The 
elegant and idle trifler of letters was threatened with 
actual indigence, and he set himself to discover some 
form of work for which his slender education fitted him. 
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About this time the ‘‘ Spectator” of Addison must 
have come in his way, and he had the happy notion of 
producing a similar series of daily essays for the 
Parisian breakfast-tables. 

The plan of ‘‘ Le Spectateur Frangais ” was precisely 
similar to that of its London prototype. Like 
Addison, Marivaux designed ‘‘to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality.” He 
carried on this newspaper in an irregular way 
for two years, and produced a miscellany in 
which news and matters of actuality were not disdained, 
but where a greater prominence was given to essays on 
the education of girls, on current fashions, chronicles 
of the drama and music and new books, rhapsodical 
treatises on virtue and philosophy, and attacks on the 
dulness and venality of the public. When ‘‘ Le Spec- 
tateur Francais” came to an end Marivaux presently 
produced a similar ‘‘ Cabinet du Philosophe,” precisely 
as the ‘‘ Guardian” followed the ‘‘ Spectator.” In these 
journals, conducted ‘‘a l’Anglaise,” it does not seem to 
be recorded that Marivaux received the aid of any 
collaborator, and to fill the sheet must often have 
taxed his ingenuity. Steele himself had compared the 
“Tatler” to a coach which is bound to make its 
journey, whether there is anything inside it or no; and 
Marivaux had neither Steele’s freshness nor the active 
circle of his friends. 

The peculiar kind of writing which has commemorated 
the name of its inventor is, however, first to be discovered 
in any ripe form in the pages of these curious Addisonian 
newspapers. In a chapter of valuable criticism, M. 
Gaston Deschamps traces the rise of marivaudage in the 
‘* Spectateur Francais.” It seems, in a certain sense, 
to have been an application of the manner invented by 
Montesquieu in the ‘‘ Lettres Persanes”’ to the trifling 
incidents of life and conduct ; but there was also in it an 
element peculiar to Marivaux, the introduction of 
which into literature has had an effect so wide-reaching 
as to give the modest little mana right to be named 
among the masters. He carried the analysis of shades 
of feeling to a far greater delicacy of detail than any 
preceding writer had done, and it should be of interest 
to us to note that it was in the conscious effort to 
emulate Addison that he hit upon the exquisite and 
slightly fantastic over-refinement of his style. He was 
a master in deciphering the enigmas of the human heart. 
Constitutionally averse, no doubt, from violent action or 
the boisterous forms of narrative, Marivaux desired to 
cultivate a stillness in which he could bend his ear to the 
movements of the heart and distinguish them with 
accuracy. Accordingly, it is from Marivaux that the 
modern novel of psychology descends ; and if France 
in the nineteenth century cannot be conceived without 
those microscopical observations of the soul, those 
records of the fluttering pulse of humanity, which fill a 
large portion of what is most intelligent in her fiction, 
it is only fair that praise should be given to the singular 
genius who started the process, not in the melancholy 
form it has since taken, but in a mood of serene and 
voluptuous optimism. 

Of the innumerable publications of Marivaux, two 
have taken their fixed place in the history of literature. 
** La Vie de Marianne, ou les Aventures de la Comtesse 
de ***” is the autobiography of a young girl of 
doubtful origin, thrown among temptations similar 
to those which assailed the inflexible Pamela. It 
is a long and, it must be acknowledged, a 
tedious romance, the eleven volumes of which have 
rarely been successfully thrown by the most indomitable 
wrestlers of our modern reading world. M. Deschamps 
confesses that we are not capable of the ‘‘ longanimity ” 
needful to enable us to do justice to ‘‘ Marianne.” The 
book is a mass of digressions, accessory scenes, apo- 
strophes and dissertations, and Marivaux has the pecu- 
liarly tiresome habit of not exactly describing the 
scenes in which his personages are placed, so that we 
have to follow their movements in a mist. All this and 
more being admitted, ‘‘ Marianne ”is none the less a 
storehouse of good things which will reward the adroit 
and sentimental skipper of books. This autobiography 
abounds in revelations of the soul of woman. In 
Marianne, Marivaux has drawn the nature of a girl 
equally compounded of innocence and _ instinctive 
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f{ the heroine is built up before us, as we read on, is 
Positively admirable. The interminable ‘‘ Vie de 
Marianne” was never concluded. It remains an immense 
torso of the monument Marivaux intended to raise to 
the spirit of ingenuous womanhood. 

While he was stil! indolently reeling off the ad- 
ventures of Marianne, he published in 1735 a more 
shapely and a more practicable novel, ‘‘ Le Paysan 
Parvenu.” If his first book reminds us of Richardson, 
this has a curious affinity with the ‘‘ Joseph Andrews ” 
of Fielding. The successful peasant of Marivaux is 
named Jacob; he is a handsome, pushing farm-servant 
from Champagne, who makes his way to Paris and 
conquers a fortune. He becomes a valet, wins the con- 
fidence of his masters, marries a rich old maid for her 
money, and contrives to be appointed fermier général 
in his own province and seigneur of his native village. 
Told in this hurried way, it does not seem that ‘‘ Le 
Paysan Parvenu ” can be an edifying tale. Nor, in its 
broad lines, is it ; but Marivaux, never brutal, never in 
a hurry, manages to temper the nodosities of his hero 
so cleverly, and to introduce so much psychological 
special pleading, that the practical effect of ‘‘Le 
Paysan Parvenu” is not cynical. M. Deschamps points 
out the book’s interesting relations to the ‘‘ Ingénu” 
of Voltaire and to ‘‘ Gil Blas.” We, on our part, may 
find that it throws curious sidelights on ‘‘Tom Jones” 
and even on ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker.” In fact, while it is 
in ‘‘ Marianne” that the essential marivaudage of 
Marivaux can best be studied, ‘‘ Le Paysan Parvenu” 
remains the most readable of his books. 

When Gray was lying on the sofa, and comparing 
himself to a Mahometan in Paradise, the object of 
his admiration was growing elderly without distinction. 
But he was on the point of receiving the due contempo- 
rary honour, and early in 1743, in consequence of 
exertions made by Madame de Tencin, he was received 
into the French Academy. He entered his fifty-sixth 

ear on the same day. M. Deschamps is very entertain- 
ing on the poverty of the Academy at that moment. 
He says that, with the exceptions of Fontenelle, Mon- 
tesquieu, Crébillon and Destouches, the existing Forty 
were remarkable only for their obscurity. It was a 
great transitional time in the French Academy, and 
does M. Deschamps not forget Maupertuis? On 
the whole, however, his charge is well-founded, 
and Marivaux was a highly distinguished addition 
to a company, mainly of mediocrities, which did 
not yet contain Voltaire, Buffon, or D’Alembert. 
Yet the exquisite inventor of marivaudage was not 
exempt from an impertinence against which his 
modesty made no appeal. He was made to sit at the 
bottom of the Academic table, from the top of which a 
nobody, Languet de Gergy, Archbishop of Sens, lectured 
and patronized him, affecting to ignore the claims of 
his new confrére. He spoke of him as possessing ‘‘ un 
bon coeur qui concilie nos suffrages plus efficacement 
que des écrits brillants ou des dissertations savantes.” 

But the Academicians talked while the tedious old ass 
was trying to snub the author of a few ‘‘ brochures 
amusantes,” and in the coffee-houses the discourse of 
the Archbishop was the subject of open raillery. But 
the shy and gentle Marivaux was too well pleased to 
have reached the Mazarine Palace to make any objec- 
tions. He settled down into inaction, giving to the 
little ceremonies and routine of the Academy what was 
meant for mankind. Some kind woman lapped him in 
cotton-wool, and he died at last, in 1763, eight days 
after his seventy-fifth birthday. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


‘The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy: a 
eneral view for the use of Students and others.” 


y William F. Anderson. London: Batsford, 
1896. 
HE intention of this book is excellent. ‘‘ English 


writers,” says Mr. Anderson in his preface, ‘‘ who 
treat of the Italian Renaissance architecture, by a 
curious process of unnatural selection, concern them- 
selves chiefly with the later periods. Fergusson, for 
instance, in his notable ‘ History of the Modern Styles 
of Architecture,’ devotes the greater part of his 
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criticism and about half of the illustrations to the 
works of the time of Vignola and thereafter ; while the. 
history in Gwilt’s ‘Encyclopedia of Architecture’ 
contains not a single word which would lead one to 
believe in the existence of one of the buildings 
described in chapter iii. of this book. In view of this 
I have been led in another direction, and, while rele- 
gating Vignola, and Palladio, and the barocco school 
to the last chapter, have devoted four-fifths of the space 
at my disposal to the early and culminating periods.” 
The writer, unfortunately, has not sufficient critical 
faculty to carry out this excellent project to its proper 
conclusion. He offers us a large mass of information, 
for the most part well selected and well arranged ; but 
when he comes to any criticism of his own, he 
not infrequently strikes a provincial, if not a false, 
note. Thus he tells us, on p. 28, that Leon 
Batista Alberti ‘‘had a trace of pedantry in his 
composition, as is evidenced by the publication of his 
book [‘De Re Aézdificatoria’] in Latin.” Elsewhere, 
on p. 57, we are told that ‘‘ Paolo Uccelli” (szc) so 
entirely gave himself up to the study of perspective 
“that he failed to rise above mediocrity in the general- 
sphere of his profession.” After this statement it is not’ 
surprising to find a reproduction of that once celebrated, 
but very second-rate, fresco, Peruzzi’s ‘‘ Augustus and 
the Sibyl,” at Siena, given as a frontispiece to the book. 
Lapses in taste and criticism such as these, com- 
mitted by the way, mark the real defects of the volume. 
Mr. Anderson’s notion that Renaissance architecture 
began suddenly in Brunelleschi’s journey to Rome; his 
inability to understand the genius of Bramante, whom 
he calls ‘‘one of the numerous class who profit more 
by their skilful appropriation of the ideas of others than 
by their own imaginative faculty”; the exaggerated 
importance which he attaches to the works of the 
Veronese architect, Sanmicheli; and especially his 
estimate of Michelangelo’s earlier architectural designs 
at San Lorenzo, in Florence, are defects which in a 
book of this kind are likely to detract from the more 
obvious merits of scholarship and good intentions. A 
writer may stumble at the old crux criticorum, ‘* What 
think you of Michelangelo?” and yet write a fairly good 
book on Italian Art. When Mr. Anderson tells us that 
only ‘‘ the germ of the barocco fashion” is to be found 
in Michelangelo’s building, we are content to hold our 
tongue and say nothing; but when he adds (p. 129) 
that the vestibule and staircase of the Laurentian Library 
were carried out by Vasari after ‘‘a vague design” by 
Michelangelo, we cannot refrain from remarking that the 
library (which to our mind is the most beautiful interior of 
its kind in all Italy, but which Mr. Anderson does not even 
mention), as well as the vestibule, was built by Michel 
angelo himself, and only the stairs was added by Vasari. 
To tell the truth, this book has far too much the air 
of a schoolbook, without possessing the accuracy which 
is necessary for such a work. Let us take one or two 
instances. Speaking of the Duomo at Florence, he 
tells us, on p. 15, that the gallery round the drum 
of the dome on the outside was finished ‘‘ only in our 
time.” The facade of the cathedral, of course, was 
completed in our own time; but the gallery is still 
unfinished, as the photograph which Mr. Anderson re- 
produces in Plate 1 plainly shows. Again, on p. 29, he 
falls into the old error of citing the facade of S. Maria 
Novella as a characteristic work of Leon Batista 
Alberti. The side doorways, with the wall-panelling 
and arcades of four arches above them, are of a Gothic 
character, and belong to a period anterior to that of 
Alberti; while the volutes and the pediment above are 
of a later time. So that Alberti’s share in the work 
becomes limited to the central doorway, and the 
lateral columns and pilasters, with their connecting 
string-courses ; and even the authorship of these parts 
is not very certain. On p. 30 we read that the 
Sacristy of the Church of Santo Spirito, in Florence, 
‘‘erected between the years 1489-96,” was the work of 
“Giuliano da San Gallo, associated with Antonio 
Pollaiuolo ” (sic). Certainly Antonio Pollaiuolj, who 
was working with his brother Piero at Rome during that 
period, had no part in this building ; nor do we know 
of any reason to doubt Vasari’s statement that Simone 
del Pollaiuolo, commonly called Il Cronaca, was the 
architect. On p. 20 we read that, though the Palazzo 
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Pitti was the work of several architects, ‘‘ it is perfectly 
clear that the design was furnished by Brunelleschi.” 
The palace which Tai Pitti erected in the fifteenth 
century was a building whose general proportions re- 
sembled those of the Palazzo Strozzi or the Palazzo 
Medici before the additional part was built by the 
Riccardi. There are several representations of the 
Palazzo Pitti in its original state; one, for instance, in 
the background of a portrait of a lady of the Pitti 
family, which hangs in the corridor between the Uffizi 
and the Pitti Galleries. From this we see that of the 
facade of the Pitti Palace, as it at present exists, only a 
small part of the rusticated work of the central block 
can date from the fifteenth century, everything else 
being a later addition. The left wing, towards the 
Palazzo Guicciardini, dates only from the last century, 
and stands on the site of the old arsenal. Another in- 
accurate statement of Mr. Anderson’s occurs to us; 
and with that we have done. He speaks on p. g1 of 
Antonio da San Gallo’s church at Montepulciano as 
having ‘‘ been carried to completion,” and discusses 
‘*the campanili at the corners of the facade.” As a 
matter of fact, only one of these campanili was ever 
completed, the other having been carried up only a few 
feet from the ground. We doubt whether Mr. Ander- 
son could ever have seen this building ; otherwise he 
could scarcely have neglected to speak of its interior, 
which far surpasses the outside in beauty of effect. 
However, in spite of these shortcomings, we do not 
doubt but that Mr. Anderson’s book will prove useful 
to a great number of persons, who desire, not to appre- 
ciate Italian architecture, but to pass an ‘* Exam.” 


THE GUN AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


** The Gun and its Development.” By W. W. Greener. 
Sixth edition. London: Cassell. 1896. 


CASSELL have done well to bring out 
another edition of an old friend. ‘‘ Greener on 
Gunnery” is a book which is to be found in many of 
the libraries in our country houses, and forty years ago, 
when innovations which are now almost obsolete were 
first dreamt of, its pages were consulted by all who 
were interested in firearms, whether from sporting 
tastes or in a semi-professional way. The experts knew 
of more abstruse treatises ; but for the average Briton 
Greener was good enough. Since those days books on 
Guns and Gunnery have multiplied just as have those 
on Tactics, and indeed on every other science ; but even 
now as a good general guide the pages before us—the 
development of the earlier book—are by no means to 
be despised. If not profoundly deep, they contain 
nothing which is not well considered and sound, and 
they cover a most comprehensive area. The gun dealt 
with by them refers to all missile weapons, at any rate 
so far as the earlier development of artillery is con- 
cerned. They begin by telling us of slings, long- 
bows, cross-bows, and arbalists, and lead us on 
by bombards and early cannon to petronels and the 
other picturesquely named hand-guns, which pre- 
pared the way in due course for matchlocks, muskets, 
rifles, detonators, breechloaders, revolvers, and the 
magazine firearms of to-day. But the industry and 
research of our author are not tired even with so long a 
flight as is here indicated. It is not only military needs 
and necessities which he discusses. The sportsman has 
his sympathy even more than the soldier, and the 
ballistics of shot-guns, their construction and fitting, 
are all considered. Much of purely antiquarian interest 
is to be found in the earlier pages, and many a man who 
is neither a soldier nor a sportsman will read because of 
their historical interest the earlier portions with delight. 
It will be new to many to learn how formidable an 
antagonist an archer of the fifteenth century might be. 
Mr. Greener speaks well within the mark on this part 
of the subject, and has the weight of more authority 
to support him than he was aware of or cares or had 
space to quote. He does not explain, in the face of all 
he has to say of the long-bow, why . the bands of 
archers raised to defend the King in 1643 did little or 
nothing. The explanation is to be found no doubt in 
the new craze for firearms, which made men despise 
a weapon still of great potency on the battlefield, and 
neglect to practise with it. Had an intelligent use been 
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made of archers as capable as those of the previous cen- 
pea it is pretty certain that the horsemen led by Crom- 
well and Prince Rupert would not have wielded so power- 
ful an influence on the fortunes of the day as they did. 

The pages on artillery are more limited than those on 
the firearms with which Mr. Greener’s name is identified at 
the present day, but the information with reference to 
the introduction and progress of early cannon is histori- 
cally of great interest, and must arouse the curiosity of 
every reader. The illustration on page 39 of the breech- 
loading cannon on board the ‘‘ Mary Rose” in the 
middle of the sixteenth century is especially suggestive. 
Speculations at once occur to the mind as to why, 
when the principle and advantages of the breech-loader 
were so well appreciated more than three centuries and 
a half ago, it was not until some fifteen years back that 
we gave up the muzzle-loading system in this country. 
The obstinacy and stupidity of a department of our 
War Office, or, rather, of one well-known official in it, 
which refused to obey the dictates of all scientific teach- 
ing, has cost the country many thousands of pounds, 
and has an enduring monument in the ponderous 
muzzle-loaders which still disfigure the embrasures of 
the defences of even so important a harbour as that of 
Portsmouth. The part of the book, however, which 
will be most generally read is that which deals with the 
development of small arms. A great deal of much 
historical and antiquarian interest is here to be found, 
and there are several very instructive illustrations show- 
ing the various attitudes adopted by riflemen at different 
times; but the diagrams of excellent shooting at target 
practice are even more valuable, and with these, and 
many others equally important to the study of mus- 
ketry, the volume abounds. How vast the strides are 
which have been made even during the service of 
officers still alive will be apparent from some of the 
statistics which Mr. Greener is able to quote. In 1841 
we learn that the immense escape of explosive matter 
round the ball of the old ‘‘ Brown Bess” prevented the 
production in it of any velocity worthy of the name, and 
that 120 yards was the average distance from the mussle at 
which its bullets struck the ground when fired horizontally 
at 5 feet above the ground! Under such circumstances 
it is not difficult to understand how it was formerly 
true that a soldier fired away in battle his own 
weight in lead ere he laid one of his opponents low. 
How recent has been the improvement only a very few 
of the public, perhaps, realize. When Her Majes 
came to the throne ‘‘ Brown Bess,” in some cases still 
fitted with flint locks, was the weapon in the hands of 
our soldiers. It was for all practical purposes the same 
one which had gained Waterloo for us, and Blenheim 
and Oudenarde and Malplaquet before that. Between 
Marlborough and Wellington there had been but little 
change, whereas since the Crimea the whole armament 
and organization of our army have completely altered. 
But it is not only about military firearms that Mr. Greener 
has much to say. Sporting guns are most particularly 
his care, and these pages are full of information not only 
about the guns themselves, but concerning all the ap- 
purtenances that belong to them. Cartridge magazines, 
gun covers, loading machines, all come in for notice; 
but most of all, perhaps, is the match rifle and target 
shooting discussed. Many statistics and interesting 
records illustrate the progress that has been made here. 
The enthusiastic Volunteer who is an habitué of Bisley 
will turn to this portion with curiosity, and will be 
grateful for the many valuable hints which the experi- 
ence and research exhibited in these pages can supply 
him with. The book is, in fact, a most complete one, 
and there is scarcely any portion of the vast field covered 
by firearms and explosives which is left quite unex- 

lored by it. A good index and plenty of diagrams and 
illustrations give a finish and completeness to the letter- 
press, and fitly conclude the best shooter’s cyclopedia 
with which we are acquainted. 


THE POETRY OF MARGARET L. WOODS. 
** Aeromancy, and other Poems.” By Margaret L. 
Woods. London: Elkin Mathews. 1896. 


Few of the whims which govern public favour have 
surprised me more entirely and continuously than 
the neglect of Mrs. Woods’s poems. She seems to me 
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to possess the essential quality of a poet—‘‘ imaginative 
sion”—and never falters in ‘‘the continuity of the 
song.” Original thought, intense feeling, andcultured lan- 
age would be expected from the author of ‘‘ A Village 
ragedy,” but her ‘‘ Lyrics and Ballads,” in which the 
ballads count for little, revealed—to some of us—a far 
wider range of strength and beauty. 

It is a volume of moods, ranging in musical voice 
from the wayward fancies of a pretty melancholy to the 
burning cries of primal passion. I find here the dis- 
tinction of variety and truthfulness : where the mastery 
over verse-craft, the common heritage of our genera- 
tion, is devoted to a legitimate end—the presentment 
of sincere emotion. Finish has been attained without 
self-consciousness, freedom of movement is spontaneous 
and does not force our notice by any artificial ingenuity 
of contrivance. 

Such are the purely lyrical ‘‘Songs of Myrtis,” the 
still and pensive ‘‘ Rest,” the restrained ‘‘ Sonnet,” the 
cold windy ‘‘ Nocturne,” and the bounding jubilant 
Gaudeamus Igitur ” :— 

** Know ye sons of melancholy, 
To be young and wise is folly. 

While ye scorn our names unspoken, 
Roses dead and garlands broken, 

O ye wise, 

We arise, 
Out of failures, dreams, disasters, 
We arise to be your masters.” 

Mrs. Woods has also published a most remarkable 
dramatic poem called ‘‘ Wild Justice,” which is as stern 
and relentless as her novels. The situation, recalling 
that of ‘‘ The Cenci,” seems to me forced and arti- 
ficial ; for, by quitting the region of romance and taking 
her characters from this century, Mrs. Woods has 
challenged comparison with reality and been beaten. 
But the initial false step may be almost forgotten in the 
fine work it has occasioned. The persons of the drama 
are profoundly human and, being revealed with lurid 
intensity, profoundly interesting, and the story is 
dramatically developed. Recognizing, wisely I think, 
that in portraying exalted passion any attempt at 
realistic language—at least in poetry—would be 
ridiculous, Mrs. Woods has deliberately aimed at the 
most finished dignity of style, and in such phrases 
as 

‘* The dark sea drinks the greyness of the sky,” 
or, 
‘* T have no time 
For smooth conjecture or slow-footed reason,” 
becomes Shakspearean. 

There is no such sustained effect in ‘‘ Aeromancy,” 
but the slim volume contains a few miniatures which I 
should like to hang on the line in the small gallery of 
English lyrics. In the title-poem, and in some others, 
Mrs. Woods has been betrayed into a weakness for ex- 
cessive alliteration, but she has elsewhere fully sustained 
her power in word-music. ‘‘The Child Alone” is a 
dainty, and yet vigorous, picture of ‘‘a happy creature 
wild” at play with fancy; ‘‘ Beside the Door” and 
others are in quiet mood, full of tender thought and 
suggestive reflection. The song ‘‘Weep no more,” 
again, is joyous in its love and laughter, while ‘‘ An 
April Song” appears to me a triumph of glad Nature- 
worship. Its tripping lines verily dance to the music 
of ‘‘the Spring time, the pretty ring time,” when all 
the world is young. 

But one poem—‘‘ The Mariners sleep by the Sea ””— 
stands alone among its fellows for exquisiteness of 
sound painting. Note the device by which repetition 
replaces rhyme, three lines in each verse ending with 
the same word, to suggest the never-ending monotony 
of the waves’ motion, each word beginning with the 
sibilant ‘‘ s,” an echo of their lapping kisses. The whole 
swing of the lines recalls the steady ocean-swell ; the 
relentless approach and, in its own good time, the no 
less cruel retreat. 

‘* The mariners sleep by the sea. 

The wild wind comes up by the sea, 
It wails round the tower, and it blows through the 
grasses, 
It scatters the sand o’er the graves where it passes, 
And the sound and the scent of the sea. 
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‘* When at night there’s a seething of surf, 
The grandames look out o’er the surf, 
They reckon their dead and their long years of sad- 


ness 
And they shake their lean fists at the sea and its mad- 
ness 
And curse the white fangs of the surf. 


‘* But the mariners sleep by the sea. 
They hear not the sound of the sea, 
Nor —- from the church where the psalm is up- 
ifted, 
Nor the crying of birds that above them are drifted, 
The mariners sleep by the sea.” 
R. BRIMLFY JOHNSON. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


‘*An English Garner: Ingatherings from Our History 
and Literature.” By Edward Arber, F.S.A. Vol. 
VIII. Westminster: Constable. 1896. 


[* is very difficult in making a compendium, histo- 
rical and literary, such as is aimed at in this series, 
to avoid the triteness that would result from the inclu- 
sion of matter already too familiar, and yet to make 
the work representative of the periods it proposes to 
cover. Now when all that is most fine and best worth 
knowing has found forms that are readily available, 
the editor of any such work is well advised in restoring 
for us the interest of the lesser known records of the 
past, even at the risk of being accused of capital omis- 
sions. With a few exceptions this seems to have been 
the rule of Mr. Arber’s selections in the series of which 
this completes the reprint. It is certainly its less 
familiar quotations which give this volume its distin- 
guishing value. On the historic side, which goes over 
ground from 1530 to 1650, are included several items 
of great interest. Among these is Sir Robert Carey’s 
account of the death of Queen Elizabeth. Carey is 
not clear of the charge he levels against others ; but 
he could hardly have written this record without some 
real feeling :—‘‘I kissed her hand, and told her it was 
my chiefest happiness to see her in safety and health, 
which I wished might long continue. She took me by 
the hand and wrung it hard, and said ‘ No, Robin, I 
am not well!’ and then discoursed with me of her in- 
disposition, and that her heart had been sad and hea 
for ten or twelve days ; and in her discourse she fetched 
not so few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was grieved 
to see her in this plight; for in all my lifetime before 
I never knew her fetch a sigh but when the Queen of 
Scots was beheaded.” Of equal interest is the account 
of the burial of Elizabeth’s great rival in Peterborough 
Cathedral. It contains the following extract from the 
sermon Wickham, Bishop of Lincoln preached on 
the occasion ; a very malicious piece of clerical impu- 
dence :—‘‘ Let us bless God for the happy dissolution of 
Mary, late the Scottish Queen and Dowager of France. 
Of whose life and departure, whatsoever shall be 
expected, I have nothing to say: for that I was un- 
acquainted with the one ; and not present at the other. 
Of Her Majesty’s faith and end I am not to judge. 
It is a charitable saying of the Father Luther ‘ Many 
a one liveth a Papist: and dieth a Protestant.’” In 
the same place we read that among the mourners 
was ‘‘a French Jesuit, her Confessor, with a golden 
crucifix about his neck: which he did wear openly : 
and being told, that the people murmured and disliked 
at it: he said, He would do it though he died for it. 
Thus we may see how obdurate their hearts are in 
malice ; and how obstinate they show themselves in the 
vain toys and superstitious trifles of their own imagi- 
nations.” These lights thrown on history by contem- 
porary party literature are far more valuable to a true 
appreciation of the times than the judicial summings-up 
of our own day. After all, history is made by two 
schools of opposing fiction : truth only writes itself by 
accident. 

Richard Hazleton’s account of his escape from the 
Spanish Inquisition (1595) is here taken from the only 
copy of the original edition now existing. If we 
remember rightly, this book gives an amusing instance 
of the haphazard way in which illustrations were intro- 
duced in those days to point the moral and adorn the 
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tale. Woodcuts choicely culled from the ‘‘ Hypneroto- 
machia,” to give colour to the hair-breadths of Hazle- 
‘ton’s romance, were inserted in the type, where 
Poliphilus, asleep by a stream, does duty for the 
‘Englishman escaping by way of the town ditch from his 
imprisonment at Palma. Proctor’s history of the Wyat 
rebellion is interesting chiefly as regards the character 
of Wyat himself. Fairfax in his own defence is noble 
reading. When we come to the literary side of Mr. 
“Arber’s ‘‘Garner” it is far less praiseworthy in its 
selections. He gives undue space to the whole of 
Tofte’s ‘‘ Laura” in its three parts, and includes other 
sequences of very slight literary value. It would seem, 
on the other hand, that to include anything so well 
known as Drayton’s ‘‘ Agincourt” was outside the in- 
tention of a selection appealing rather to the student 
than the reader of the merely popular. One is glad, 
however, to meet with Dyer’s exquisite version of 
Theocritus’s ‘‘ Adonis” ; and no less welcome is George 
Villiers’s epitaph on Fairfax, an almost unequalled 
thing of its kind, and far too little known. 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND BEYOND. 


** Domesday Book and Beyond.” Three Essays by 
Frederic William Maitland, LL.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 1897. 


WE may confidently state that this is the most 

important work on the early constitutional 
History of England which has appeared since Dr. 
Stubbs produced his three famous volumes some 
twenty years ago. We shall be doing no injustice to 
Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Round in making this statement; 
their treatises show ingenuity and research, but for 
breadth of survey, acuteness of deduction, and extra- 
ordinary soberness and solidity of judgment, their works 
cannot be compared with this masterly book. Our only 
repre is that it does not form part of a formal history 
of English constitutional antiquities, but appears in the 
form of three long essays. 

Professor Maitland deliberately enters the field as a 
controversialist on the side of the Teutonists and 
against the Romanists in the never-ending discussion 
on the origin of early English institutions. ‘‘ In some 
sort,” as he says in his preface, ‘‘I have been endea- 
vouring to answer Mr. Seebohm.” Most readers of 
the book will agree that it constitutes not only an 
answer, but a complete refutation of those who strive 
to trace a continuity between late Romano-Celtic and 
Early English local administration, agricultural usages, 
and civic life. We knew before that there were weak 
points—gaps of whole centuries and dubious analogies 

ushed to absurdity—in the arguments of the Roman- 
ists. What Professor Maitland gives us, however, is 
not merely further reasons for doubting the theory of 
the continuous survival of Roman institutions, but 
Exettive evidence in favour of the opposite alternative. 
at England was in its earliest days full of non- 
‘servile villages inhabited by freemen is deduced from 
many separate lines of argument. 
_ The first is the careful study of the entries in Domes- 
day Book relating to the townships ‘*‘ T.R.E.” (Tempore 
Regis Edwardi, z.e. in the period immediately preceding 
the Conquest). If the servile vz//a inherited from the 
Romans had been the normal type of township in old 
English days, we should always be able to say who 
had been the lord of a manor in Edward’s time as well 
as we can in William’s. But we soon find that many 
places had no lord at all. Professor Maitland is con- 
tinually quoting as an example the village of Orwell in 
his own shire. The record of its pre-conquest condition 
shows that it was rated at only four hides, but was held 
by nine ‘‘ sokemen,” who were respectively commended 
to no less than eight great personages—the king, 
Archbishop Stigand, the Earls AZlfgar, Waltheof and 
Harold, Aésgar the Staller, Robart Fitzwymarc, and 
the mysterious lady known as ‘‘ Edith the Fair.” No 
one of these sokemen owned more than three virgates of 
soil, and all of them were “‘ free to go with their land 
wherever they might chose”—z.e. they could transfer 
their dependence from any one lord to any other at 
their good pleasure. There is here, therefore, no 
place for a ‘“‘lord of the manor,” to use the post- 
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conquest term. None of the eight exalted persons to 
whom the sokemen were commended could claim the 
title : at any moment his ‘‘man” might choose another 


‘lord. Nor can we say that the eight collectively held 


the township in dependence, for just as any one of them 
might be disowned by his sokeman, so could the whole 
be treated. The only possible way of accounting for 
such a condition of affairs is to recognize the fact that 
Orwell must have been originally a free village: when 
it became necessary for the ceorl to find himself a lord, 
the men of Orwell chanced to commend themselves to 
many different magnates. That Orwell was no isolated 
and anomalous place is sufficiently shown by numerous 
tables of similar phenomena taken from other Cam- 
bridgeshire townships which are given by Professor 
Maitland on pp. 131-134. 

A second and more elaborate argument in favour of 
the original free village is deduced from a study of the 
history of the English Azde, the rather puzzling unit of 
calculation for land which prevails over the greater part 
of the shires. At the first sight the extent and charac- 
ter of the hide do not seem likely to furnish us with 
information as to the early history of the township. 
But, as Professor Maitland points out, ‘‘ between the 
advocates of big hides of 120 acres as the normal hold- 
ing of a primitive household, and the advocates of little 
hides of 30 acres, there can be no peace. In the con- 
struction of early English history we shall adopt one 
style of architecture if we are supplied with small hides, 
while if our materials consist of big hides an entirely 
different plan and elevation must be chosen. Men will 
not fall into a habit of speaking of a certain number of 
acres as the normal holding of one family or one house- 
holder unless as a matter of fact the tenement of one 
family or one householder has some such size. If 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in the sixth century had 
been mainly peopled by lords whose estates ran from 
600 acres upward, and semi-servile cultivators whose 
average holding was 30 acres, such a usage of words could 
never have struck root. Either the 30-acre tenement of 
the serf or the 600-acre tenement of his lord would have 
been taken as the typical ‘‘ manse,” the normal land 
of one householder. If in the oldest time the typical 
land of one householder had 120 arable acres, then the 
manorial system was not prevalent nor dominant in 
England. Into the hundred pages in which Professor 
Maitland develops his proof of the existence of the 
large hide we have not space to follow him. We must 
merely mention the main circumstances which made 
such a large provision necessary for the maintenance 
of a single family. The first was bad agriculture, 
which often gave a yield of only 6 bushels to the acre. 
The next was the enormous quantity of land devoted to 
the growth of barley destined to provide the house- 
hold with its’ beer. The beer-drinking powers of our 
old English ancestors were astounding: the canons of 
St. Paul’s received thirty gallons each as their weekly 
allowance! There is every reason to think that each 
adult must have annually consumed in beer the produce 
of some two or three acres of land. A family of five 
would have required ten or twelve acres for brewing 
barley alone. Again, we must allow for a large pro- 
portion of the 120 acres of the hide being left fallow 
each year; whether ‘‘three-field” or ‘‘two-field” 
husbandry was used by the early English settlers, it is 
certain that an enormous proportion of their holdings 
was left untilled each year. Then, since bad years often 
come among the good, and there was no possibility of 
importing foreign corn, the primitive agriculturist must 
always have faced the possibility of having a very small 
yield ; if he tilled no more than would just support his 
family in a fruitful year he would find them starving 
in a year of dearth. ‘‘ When wars, blood feuds and 
marauding forays are common, men must try to raise 
much food if they would eat a little.” With these con- 
siderations before us the 120 acres does not seem by 
any means too large. 

But we have also definite statements in Domesday 
as to the relations of the hide and the acre. Professor 
Maitland quotes no less than ten from his favourite 
Cambridgeshire, wherein the equation 1 hide=4 vir- 
gates=120 acres is clearly set forth. In other counties 
such accurate figures are very rare. But often a more 
vague but equally conclusive result can be arrived at 
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We find, for example, a Domesday enumerator in Essex 
who chose to express fractions of a hide in acres and 
not in virgates. We are therefore grateful to him 
when he writes that ‘‘A holds a hide and 80 acres” 
because he shows that it required more than eighty to 
make a full hide. We get still nearer to our goal when 
he states that ‘‘ B holds half a hide and 48 acres over,” 
as we see at once that a whole hide must therefore 
contain more than 96 acres. Such figures are as 
conclusive as the whole 120; for an 8o-acre or 
go-acre hide is as fatal to the theory of the “ servile 
villa” as one of 120. 

Second only in importance to Professor Maitland’s 
work on the ‘‘ free village” (which, by the way, means 
in his mouth neither a ‘‘mark” nof a ‘‘ village com- 
munity,” but simply a knot of freemen dwelling side 
by side) are his notes on the origin of the English 
towns. Readers of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle have 
long recognized that the shire-towns of our Midland 
counties owe their first importance to their being made 
military centres for the recovery of the land from the 
Danes. But no one had yet pointed out the way in 
which the maintenance and protection of the towns was 
provided for. The key can be found in the famous 
clause in the ‘‘ Laws of the English” requiring that 
every man who is to be ‘‘ of thegn-right worthy ” must 
have not only five hides of land but a ‘‘ burhgeatsetl.” 
This mysterious qualification is obviously a house within 
the burh to whose district the thegn belonged, and in 
time of war the thegn must go to live in his house and 
serve as part of the town’s garrison. A much-neglected 
document, probably dating from Edward the Elder’s 
time, gives a scheme for the division of all Wessex into 
districts dependent on burhs. This list, which Professor 
Maitland calls the ‘‘ Burhgal Hidage” shows us that 
to each fortress so many hundred hides were allotted. 
If, for example, Malmesbury was allotted 1,500 hides, 
it means that the thegns of a broad district in North 
‘Wilts and South Gloucestershire were told off for gar- 
rison duty to that place in time of war. This was a 
very large allotment; smaller places like the unknown 
Sussex burh of ‘‘ Heorepeburan” had as few as 320 
hides attached to them—~.e. a garrison of sixty men or so. 
In Wessex the burh-districts had no influence on geo- 
graphy—old divisions like Dorset or Surrey were too 
well established to be broken up. But it seems on the 
other hand clear that the symmetrical counties of the 
Midlands, each grouped round and named from a cen- 
tral town, are undoubtedly the burh-districts which 
Edward and Athelstan told off to each new fortress 
when it was first torn from the Danes, and garrisoned 
by new military settlers who could be trusted to main- 
tain it in loyalty. Thus we find long ere the Conquest 
both ‘“‘knight service” and ‘‘castle-ward” in a very 
clear shape. The ‘‘cnihten-gilds” of Cambridge and 
London, whose statutes have come down to us, are the 
clubs or voluntary associations formed by these military 
tenants, for their mutual protection no less than for 
religious purposes and for social gathering. 

We could discourse for many pages on similar lights 
thrown by Professor Maitland on many other obscure 
points of Anglo-Saxon custom and law. But space 
forbids us to enlarge upon them, and we can only re- 
commend the student of early institutions to procure the 
volume for himself without delay, and clear up by its 
aid a dozen of the old-standing puzzles of English 
constitutional history. 


SOME FRENCH STORIES. 


§*La Nichina.” Par Hugues Rebell. Paris: ‘‘ Mercure 
de France.” 1897. 

** Les Chevaux de Dioméde.” Par Remy de Gourmont. 
Paris: ‘‘ Mercure de France.” 1897. 

Aventures.” Par Edouard Ducoté. Paris: ‘‘ Mercure 
de France.” 1897. 

**Les Lauriers sont coupés.” Par Edouard Dujardin. 
Paris : ‘‘ Mercure de France.” 1897. 

** Contes pour lire 4 la Chandelle.” Par Jean Lorrain. 
Paris : ‘‘ Mercure de France.” 1897. 

**Penses-tu réussir!” Par Jean de Tinan. Paris: 

_.. ‘Mercure de France.” 1897. 

yp Ast year M. Hugues Rebell published a little book 

called ‘‘ Le Magasin d’Auréoles,” in which there 
were three stories, done more or less after Defoe, and 
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not without a certain ingenious probability of detail. 
This year he has published a long novel, ‘‘ La Nichina,”’ 
supposed to be the ‘‘ Mémoires inédits” of Lorenzo 
Vendramin, a noble Venetian; ‘‘ ces mémoires,” as 
he says in his dedication to M. Maurice Barrés, ‘‘ sur 
une Venise plus ancienne [que la Venise de Tiepolo], 
mais également odieuse aux professeurs desthétique 
et de morale protestante.” This personal note, a 
note of revolt, is the only expression of opinion, the 
only suggestion even, which can be found through- 
out a singularly audacious and certainly a singularly 
able book. Just as in the ‘‘Magasin d’Auréoles” 
M. Rebell is seen working after Defoe, so in ‘‘ La 
Nichina” he is seen working after Casanova. Nothing 
so like Casanova has ever been written, but, as if 
out of the very intensity of the imitation, the book 
is really original. It tells the story of a Venetian 
courtesan of the time of the Renaissance, mainly in her 
own words, the story itself being enclosed in a Boccaccio- 
like setting of gallant and familiar conversation. An 
adventure happens on every page, and every fresh 
adventure is less edifying than the last ; it would be 
easy to say that the book is horribly immoral ; but, if 
so, it is an immorality quite new in modern French 
fiction, and so frank, so good-humoured, so dramatically 
appropriate, as to be almost as innocuous as a history. 
Here are people, living and moving before us with so 
wanton a vigour, whose whole conception of morality 
is different from ours; and that strange, partly 
sincere, attitude of mind, really characteristic of the 
period, in which Paganism, at its revival in the 
brutal and subtle middle ages, had learnt new vices 
and taken to itself new corruptions, is brought before 
us, from first page to last, with a consistent force of 
mental reconstruction, certainly unusual in the novelists 
of our day. 

Nothing is more curious than to contrast this book 
with the next on our list, ‘‘ Les Chevaux de Dioméde.” 
Here is a novel in which, to quote Plotinus, ‘‘ many 
shadows of souls and phantom scenes appear,” a novel 
whose motto, from Hobbes, ‘‘ Veritas in dicto non in 
re consistit,” gives the formula of a fantastic evocation, 
in which what we call reality passes like a procession 
seen through the smoke of incense. ‘‘ On trouvera en 
ce livre, qui est un petit roman d’aventures possibles, 
la pensée, l’acte, le songe, la sensualité exposés sur le 
méme plan et analysés avec une pareille bonne volonté,” 
So M. de Gourmont reminds us, and indeed the delibe- 
rate vagueness of his book comes from this curious 
development in fiction of a philosophical idea : the idea 
of the inextricable identity of what we call body and 
soul, and the precisely identical significance of an act 
or a thought. Fundamentally, the book of M. de 
Gourmont is more immoral than the book of M. Rebell ; 
for it has a learned, complicated, cold, philosophical 
perversity which assumes and denies and includes far 
more than any mere elaborate brutality. It is pale and 
languid, a murmuring in the ear, and in the soft irony 
of that murmur everything that has seemed certain 
becomes an indifferent uncertainty ; the whole solid 
world seems to evaporate. ‘‘ ‘Je crois Dieu immuable,’ 
reprit Pascase ; ‘ peut-étre indulgent, peut-étre patient. 
Mais je crois aussi, et c’est une de vos paroles que j’ai 
méditée, qu’a certaines heures des siécles il cesse de 
regarder, c’est-4-dire de penser le monde. Alors le divin 
se retire lentement des 4mes humaines. L’odeur de 
l'infini abandonne les créatures; le parfum descendu 
remonte a sa source; et les Admes se ferment, comme, 
le soir, la fleur des liserons. C’estlinterrégne. Parfois 
je songe que peut-étre nous vivons 4 une de ces heures- 
la. La nuit est assez douce, mais morne; les herbes 
se penchent sous la brume; les feuillages sont silencieux ; 
la lune dort et les étoiles sont tristes. Dieu pense 
d’autres mondes.’” 

M. Ducoté’s ‘‘ Aventures” are the adventures of the 
soul, in a form as purely allegorical as Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy 
War.” They are carefully thought, clearly written; 
they have many interesting ideas and many beautiful 
passages. Their fault is to be somewhat too logical ; 
to be, in short, allegories rather than symbols. In 
this sort of composition a too precise ingenuity is mis- 
placed. There must, indeed, be a severe inner logic, 
that logic which is inseparable from imagination ; but 
why lower the significance of symbol by restraining it 
within the limits of that exterior logic which is the 
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logic of fancy? That is M. Ducoté’s danger; but, 
admitting all that need be admitted on this account, 
his book remains a novel and curious tentative, which 
cannot be read without respect or without interest. 

M. Dujardin is a symbolist of quite another kind. 
‘Les Hantises” and ‘‘ Les Lauriers sont coupés,” 
which are now reprinted, together with three ‘‘ Poémes 
en prose,” ina single volume, stand somewhat apart 
from the definitely symbolist literature of to-day, of 
which they were among the precursors. ‘‘ Les 
Lauriers sont coupés,” which fills 130 pages of the 
present volume, is the story of a single day in the life 
of a very ordinary young Parisian; it attempts the im- 
possible—always an interesting attempt !—in professing 
to give an exact record of every hour, almost of every 
minute, of that day, omitting nothing, exaggerating 
nothing, mentioning every detail which could possibly 
have been observed by the young man wko tells so 
unprecedented an anecdote. And the singular thing is 
that it is not tedious, nor ridiculous, though it seems 
at every moment about to become both tedious and 
ridiculous. Page follows page without a full stop; 
semicolons dance before one’s eyes; one reads ‘‘ qu’y 
a-t-il dans cette porte? ah! un homme; le concierge 
de cette maison ; il fume sa pipe, il regarde les passants ; 
personne ne passe ; moi seul ; ce gros vieux concierge, 
que fait-il A regarder la solitude? me voici dans l’autre 
rue”; and the unending sentence unrolls itself like a 
boa-constrictor. The thirteen tales contained in ‘‘ Les 
Hantises” are set in order with a not less rigid deter- 
mination, and with an effect of terror which is unique 
in what one may call its solidity. They are studies in 
the grotesque cruelty, the fantastic and ludicrous 
obsession, of the idea; the idea which has made its 
own image of a world in which it sees double, or sees 
red, or sees darkness. Imagine hallucinations treated 
mathematically, and you will have some notion of this 
singular collection of ‘‘contes fantastiques,” which 
resembles neither Hoffmann nor Poe, neither Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam nor Sheridan Lefanu. The prose poems, 
too, are in their way studies of obsessions; but here 
the obsession is gracious, it is a sentiment rather than 
an idea, and the long sentence, with its metallic 


’ reflections, returns upon itself with a more lingering 


movement, a more restrained energy. 

M. Jean Lorrain’s ‘‘ Contes pour lire 4 la Chandelle ” 
are an experiment, very prettily accomplished, in the 
art of innocence, on the part of a writer whose deliberate 
artificiality has not yet attempted that final proof of 
it. M. Lorrain is one of the victims of journalism ; 
he has never had the time, or the occasion, to realize 
himself with sufficient intensity ; and his work, always 
so able, remains a suggestion, a bundle of suggestions, 
of all the many things which he has not done. From 
the early volume of poems called ‘‘ Modernités,” whim- 
sically printed in red and black, in which he has 
attempted a special, too realistic, kind of modernity, to 
the prose book in which he has recounted the intoxica- 
tions of haschisch and ether, he has been sketching 
out the most fascinating projects, and at times writing 
the most delightful pages. These little fairy tales are 
certainly among the delightful pages. 

M. Jean de Tinan is a very young man, and his 
novel, or the series of episodes which he has related 
under the title ‘‘ Penses-tu réussir!” has at all 
events the merit of being really, and not facti- 
tiously, youthful. It tells the story of the day by day 
and night by night life of the young men who haunt the 
brasseries of the Boul’ Mich’ and the cafés of the Place 
Pigalle, talking and forgetting, between an absinthe 
and a kiimmel, the books they will never write and the 
poems they will never print. It tells this story with so 
genuine an attempt at sincerity that a great part of it 
consists of exclamations, unfinished sentences, para- 
graphs of deliberate banality and inconsequence, and 
precisely that affectation of the haphazard and the 
cynical which is the common affectation, and thus, 
superficially, the real nature, of all that little world 
within Paris. And with all its faults, and because it is 
really youthful, and because it is superficial as well as 
sincere, and because M. de Tinan can really write, and 
because the book seems to be spoken, it has a certain 
quality which is lacking in many more apparently 
serious books : it has life. 
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“INTELLECTUAL ANARCHY.” 


‘*Patience Sparhawk and her Times.” By Gertrude 
Atherton. London: John Lane. 1897. 


1* the dedication to M. Paul Bourget we find that 
Mrs. Atherton’s novel is designed to show that 
‘‘the motive power, the cohering force, the ultimate 
religion of that strange composite known as ‘the 
American’ is Individual Will,” and that ‘‘in the higher 


civilization” the Individual Will ‘‘amounts to intel- . 


lectual anarchy,” from which “‘ destruction, chaos, may 
eventuate.” One cannot misunderstand this manifesto. 
A stickler about words might scruple before admitting 
that the anarchy is as intellectual as might be wished ; 
but anarchy is here, beyond a doubt. We may not 
worship the American Anarch so reverently as Mrs. 
Atherton does; but we cannot deny that the creature 
has good points in the way of Anarchism. He has 
neither taste nor the sense of humour ; but there is not 
a Mechanics’ Institute in Boston which could possibly 
refrain from affirming him a miracle of Mentality. He 
himself says he is, and Mrs. Atherton quite agrees: so 
there’s an end on’t. Having just become engaged to 
marry Patience Sparhawk’s sister-in-law, Mr. Latimer 
Burr felt it in his intellectual heart to practise uxorious- 
ness with the newly-wedded heroine of the tale. He 
had known her for about ten minutes only ; but what 
did that matter? Mr. Burr ‘‘ was a man upon whom 
rebuff sat lightly.” Therefore, coming upon Patience 
in a dark corner of her own house, he ‘‘tried to kiss 
her.” She declined ; but it is the part of the Intellec- 
tual Anarch to anarchize, and the incident could not 
close with anything so tame as an unchaste salute 
deferred. There must needs be some mentalizing. 
Consequently ‘‘ she held her head with a young triumph 
in beauty and the intellectual tribute of clever men,” 
and proceeded to discuss the situation. She told 
him that she quite realized him to be a man of 
fashion and that her own destiny was to be a woman 
thereof. ‘* You will never be that,” said he, ‘‘ for there 
are not enough brainy men in society to appreciate you. 
If all were like myself, you would be wearied with the 
din of admiration.” ‘‘There’s nothing like having a 
good opinion of oneself,” said she. ‘*Why not?” 
quoth Mr. Burr. ‘I don’t set up to be an intellectual 
man myself—intellectual men are out of date; but 
I’m a brainy man, and I’d like to know how I’m to 
help being aware of the fact.” The bride felt him to 
be “fas ingenuous as all fast men,” and frankly 
owned it; but she saw no sign of his having subtlety, 
and to be kissed by a man with no subtlety was 
clearly out of the question. ‘‘The women you have 
spent your life running after make no demands on 
subtlety,” said she. ‘‘Take care,” said he, angrily; 
‘you are going too far. I tell you I have as much soul 
as any man living.” What profiteth a man to osculate 
if the woman believes not in his brainy soul? Mr. 
Burr saw no profit whatever, and therefore his phil- 
andering did not eventuate as he had at first designed. 
It eventuated, however, in a most impressive co- 
ruscation of Mentality. The husband of Patience, who 
had been eavesdropping in the interests of Intellectual 
Anarchy, broke in upon the duologue; and the bride 
left the two fighting with no regard for the Queens- 
berry or any other rules. ‘‘ Man is certainly still a 
savage, a brute,” she said. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
civilization?” This problem about civilization left her at 
ease for a time; indeed, it kept her severely intellectual 
for two pages ; but the lady had had a variety of pasts, 
and, as was only reasonable, another Anarch stepped 
along. He too wanted to qualify her for divorce, in 
order that he might prove to himself that his soul was 
thoroughly mentalized; but the American bride, the 
new flower of civilization, which has something the 
matter with it, is fastidious as to co-respondents. She 
does not always dally so promptly as the melancholy 
ruffian of the other sex desires. ‘‘I am merely 
worshipping an ideal of the hour,” said the second 
Intellectual Anarch; ‘‘Do you love your husband?” 
“No,” she answered. ‘‘Then you are a harlot,” he 
said deliberately. What else he wished her to be we 
cannot understand ; we are not American Mentalists, 
and our reflections do not eventuate. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


boycotting of the threepence-in-the-shilling 

system which is threatened by the publishers will 
probably be ineffective by reason of the difficulties of 
combined action and the practical immunity from super- 
vision which the retail bookseller enjoys. After all, the 
practice of selling a six-shilling novel for four-and-six- 
pence is not compulsory, and might be left to individual 
option. 

The romance of bullion increases in fascination in 
proportion to one’s impecuniosity : hence, in these days 
of grace, there should be a large army of eager readers 
for Mr. B. B. Turner’s ‘‘ Chronicles of the Bank of 
England,” which Messrs. Sonnenschein are issuing in 
the early autumn. The history will cover the period 
from the birth of the Bank in 1694 to the present time. 


Messrs. Longmans have supplemented their ‘‘ Fur 
and Feather” series by a third section entitled ‘‘ Fin,” 
which will be devoted to matters of piscatorial interest. 
The Marquess of Granby will supply the first volume, 
and will take for his subject the trout. The next in the 
series will be a volume on the rabbit, from Mr. G. E. 
Harting. 

The agonies of after-dinner speaking are to be 
alleviated by Mr. Elliot Stock’s thoughtful production, 
‘* The Chairman’s Manual.” It is to meet the needs and 
dispel the doubts of those unfortunate individuals who 
are called upon to preside at public meetings. 


Fast-time records for authorship is a new fad which 
is quite in keeping with our fever-heated generation, 
and one is not surprised to find it a product of our 
Yankee cousins. Mr. Marion Crawford is the present 
champion of rapid production, but Mrs. Hodgson- 
Burnett has undertaken to snatch the laurels from his 
brow in a recent contract she has entered into with her 
publishers. Whether such a unique distinction will 
be effective for advertising purposes, or will console 
the reading public for a bad book, remains to be seen. 


In addition to their ‘‘ Life of Dr. Pusey,” Messrs. 
Longmans’ contribution to biography will include ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Henry Reeve, C.B., late Editor of 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and Registrar of the Privy 
Council,” by Mr. J. K. Laughton; ‘‘The Life of 
Francis Place,” by Graham Wallas; and ‘‘ The Life of 
Chauncey Maples, D.D., Bishop of Likoma (British 
Central Africa),” by his sister, Ellen Maples. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is sparing no pains in giving the 
widest publicity to the Logia or Sayings of Christ, 
which Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt discovered 
last January at Oxyrhynchus, on the borders of the 
Libyan Desert. He is supplementing the edition for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund by a cheaper form at the 
price of a few pence, and the papyrus leaf, on which 
the sayings are written in uncials, is to be exhibited to 
the public for a few days at University College, Gower 
Street. The Logia, which are detached sayings, each 
verse beginning with the words ‘‘ Jesus saith,” are, at 
the lowest computation, a hundred years older than any 
existing MS. of the Gospels. The single leaf of papyrus 
on which they are written is 5} inches by 34 inches in 
dimensions, and in excellent preservation. Some of the 
verses are dissimilar to those of the Evangelists, while 
others are parallel but unlike in phraseology. The 
closest comparison with the new sayings are those re- 
corded in the Gospel of St. Luke. 


On the roth. inst., an important collection of en- 
gravings and mezzotints will be disposed of at Messrs. 
Christie’s. Among the lots are reproductions after 
Reynolds, A. Kauffmann, Sir T. Lawrence, R. Cosway, 
F. Wheatley, H. Bunbury, and J. Hoppner. 


Biography looms large in Mr. Murray’s list. Besides 
the ‘‘ Twelve Indian Statesmen” series, by Dr. George 
Smith, there are ‘‘ The Life of John Nicholson, Soldier 
and Administrator,” by Captain L. J. Trotter ; ‘‘ The 
Life of the Rev. Solomon Czsar Malan, Scholar, 
Linguist, Artist, Divine,” by his son; ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of the Rev. John Bacchus Dykes,” edited by 
the Rev. Joseph T. Fowler; ‘‘The Life of William 
Pengelly, of Torquay, F.R.S., Geologist,” by his 
daughter; and “The Autobiography and Political 
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Correspondence of Augustus Henry, Third Duke of 
Grafton.” The last is edited by Sir William R. Anson, 
from family papers which have not yet seen the light. 


Lord Wolseley’s ‘‘ Life of Marlborough” is almost 
complete. The Commander-in-Chief has had the 
benefit of the archives of Blenheim in making his work 
representative. 


The second volume of Mr. W. Laird Clowes’s 
‘* History of the Royal Navy from the Earliest Times 
to the Present ” will bring the narrative from the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign to the year 1760. The more im- 
portant epochs are in the hands of Captain A. T. Mahan, 
Sir C. R. Markham and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Messrs. Sampson Low will probably produce the book 
in the early autumn. 


The success which attended the supplementary por- 
trait of the Queen in the ‘‘ New Review” has embold- 
ened Mr. Henley to follow it with a series of represen- 
tations of celebrities, the second on the list being Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


The responsibilities of the ‘‘ Ethics of the Surface 
Series” have been transferred by Messrs. J. M. Dent to 
Mr. Grant Richards, who is ready with the second 
volume, ‘‘A Homburg Story.” The author’s pseudo- 
nym, ‘‘Gordon Seymour,” is supposed to cloak the 
identity of a well-known personality. 


Whether bishops as a body are of general interest, 
outside their diocesan spheres, is about to be tested by 
Mr. Grant Richards, who is producing immediately a 
volume of episcopal biography from the pen of Mr. 
Henry Lowndes. ‘Bishops of the Day” is not 
restricted to prelates of the United Kingdom, but com- 
prehends colonial, missionary and retired as well. 


Mrs. Steel’s next contribution will be a volume of 
short stories, which she is placing in the hands of her 
former publisher, Mr. Heinemann. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ECALCITRANT and not yet disillusioned youngsters 
who sit among their law books and sigh for the superior 
attractions of the literary life or the theatrical life, or, in fact, 
any life but the legal life, should be supplied with the “Law 
Quarterly,” for surely the notes on cases which open the 
review would put even the most obstinate in a good temper. 
“On the Study of Law Reports” is, perhaps, an over-lengthy 
article ; but Mr. Showell Rogers has at any rate one important 
piece of advice to give—the arguments of counsel need not be 
read by the student, he may pass straight from the headnote to 
the judgment. ‘“Counsels’ speeches were invented because 
something is required between the statement of the case and 
the judgment, to give the court a little space to abstract itself 
and consider what the judgment should be.” Mr. Ernest 
C. C. Firth discusses the question of breach of contract apropos 
of the action brought by Mr. Lumley of “ Her Majesty’s” 
against the great Johanna Wagner in 1851. 

We very naturally opened “ Blackwood’s Magazine” at 
“What happened in Thessaly,” and were not disappointed. 
Mr. G. W. Steevens has carried into affairs of international 
importance the humour which delighted a select circle of 
admirers when, in a long past era, he discussed the moral and 
artistic merits of “‘ Horner’s Penny Stories.” Mr. Steevens first 
of all disposes of the ridiculous tales about German officers 
with the Turkish forces. Grumbkow Pasha was the only 
German officer present, and apparently all he did was to sit for 
four days on the top of the Meluna Pass and give advice which 
was not followed. Mr. Steevens thereupon enters into a full 
and enlightening lecture on the puzzling varieties of Levantine 
lying. Then, after reviewing the wonderful condition of the 
Turkish army, he dismisses, in some detail, the charge of 
looting and burning. Prince Ranjjitsinhji is rather a long while 
settling down to his “Cricket and the Victorian Era,” Sir 
C. H. T. Crosthwaite contributes an instructive “Tale of an 
Indian Famine,” and Mr. Andrew Lang collects data to prove 
that ghosts are treated in very cavalier fashion in the Law 
Courts. 

Mr. James Stanley Little cries out loudly in the “New 
Century Review” against,those who would put the black popu- 
lation in South Africa on a level with the white, and Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott contributes an amusing essay on Guardsmen 


- in fiction and society. 


The “Progressive Review” wonders, not very hopefully, 
whether the Liberal party will have the strength to accept the 
Government scheme for the constitution of County Councils in 
Ireland, and at the same time protest against ‘he financial 
suggestion put in on behalf of the landlords Miss Lilian 
Tomn is far from satisfied with the working of th Referendum 
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in Switzerland, though the Genevan Professor, Louis Warin, is 
on the whole well pleased with it. 

In the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” M. le Comte Lefebvre de 
Béhaine comes to the end of his most interesting piece of 
recent history—Bismarck and Leo XIII. M. Jules Lemaitre 
contributes his first admirations and impressions of Duse. 
They are extremely interesting as far as they go. He begins 
by summing up her charm as “un charme unique de femme 
trés faite, trés passionnée, meurtrie, maladive, neurasthénique, oi 
survit pourtant une grace jeune et ingénue, presque de petite fille, 
d’étrange petite fille.” He has some acute remarks to make 
about her naturalness as compared with the more theatrical (he 
would prefer the epithet “‘synthetic”) play of Sarah Bernhardt. 
The fact that crises in real life are not always received with 
loud cries and large gestures does not in itself disprove the 
necessity for “quelque ramassement” even in the sincerest 
acting on the stage. He returns to somewhat the same point 
when he says, “II n’est nullement prouvé que le maximum de 
vérité dans le détail produise le maximum d’expression totale.” 

The “ Geographical Journal” contains a full description of 
Costa Rica, by Colonel George Earl Church; a paper on 
“Recent Explorations to the South of Hudson Bay,” by Dr. 
Robert Bell; and a paper on “A Journey in Western Szc- 
chuan,” by Mrs. Bishop. Mr. W. L. Sclater continues his 
“ Geography of Mammals.” 

In the “ Cornhill” Mr. Mackail publishes his most charming 
lecture on “ Piers Ploughman and English Life in the Four- 
teenth Century ”—we should have written “touching” in place 
o # charming.” It is an almost perfect piece of work of its 

ind. 

Major Mockler Ferryman in “ Macmillan’s” reviews the 
problem of slavery in West Central Africa, and comes to a 
conclusion which may surprise the ignorant—namely, that the 
introduction of a money currency would achieve almost as much 
as the construction of railways in decreasing the demand for 
slaves. Mr. Edward E. Morris discusses an amusing’ etymolo- 
gical point—the origin of the word “ kangaroo,” which meant, 
according to certain American lexicographers, “ 1 don’t under- 
stand,” #.e. it was the native answer to Banks’s inquiry after the 
animal’s name. Apparently this suggestion has nothing but 
its humour to recommend it. 

Mr. Austin Debson, in “ Longman’s,” talks about Raimbach, 
the engraver of Wilkie’s works, or rather of Raimbach’s impres- 
sions of Paris during his visit in 1802. Mr. H. A. Bryden con- 
tributes another sketch of Bushman life in certain fresh 
adventures of the widowed Kwaneet. Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
his gossip “At the Sign of the Ship,” is almost as compli- 
mentary to Mr. Quiller Couch as Mr. Quiller Couch is to Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his “ Pall Mall Magazine” gossip, “ From a 
Cornish Window,” wherein he declares Mr. Lang to be pre- 
eminently the master of English prose during the last decade, 
setting aside Stevenson. 

Countess Brownlow’s reminiscences form the subject of one 
of those readable little memoirs in which “ Temple Bar” very 
properly rejoices. Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow writes a spirited 
panegyric on Dumas the Elder. Miss Liesa Forest touches 
upon the ever-delightful subject of the old London pleasure 
gardens. 

“Scribner’s” has at least two interesting articles—one on 
“ Undergraduate Life at Yale,’ by Mr. Henry E. Howland, 
and another on the “ Modern Business Building,” by Mr. J. 
Lincoln Steffens. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow is enthusiastic in his praise of Natal ; 
sopeony the only shadow on the country is the growing 
indebtedness of the negroes to the Indians imported from 
Bombay and Calcutta. “ Harper’s” also contains the second 
part of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s “ Celebrities of the House of 
Commons.” 

There are two articles on sport in the “Century.” “Sport in 
the Seventeenth Century” is illustrated by some amusing cuts ; 
but we are growing a little tired, in England at any rate, of the 
slaughter of big game in Africa, and the photographs of killed 
elephants and rhinoceros, with which Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr 
decorates his article, are not over attractive. 

The “Artist” continues its excellent series of photographs 
and descriptions of furniture in the South Kensington. It is 
hardly possible, in these days, to be too persistent in the pre- 
sentation of classical models. 

Mr. F. R. Earles carries on his “ Evolution of the Medizval 
Helmet” in the “Genealogical Magazine ”—a fascinating sub- 
ject both for text and illustration. 

Out of consideration for its size and shape, if for no other 
reason, the Editor of “ To-Morrow” should avoid any approach 
to heaviness—one might almost say seriousness—as the most 
destructive of all possible evils. There are certain subjects 
which a magazine that measures ten inches by five should pass 
over with a shrug, perhaps, of its elegant shoulders, and among 
these subjects we should certainly place “ The New Canadian 
Tariff.” Mr. Grein’s generosity should leave the “ Nineteenth 
Century” a leg or two to stand on—unless, of course, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm could be persuaded to treat that subject. 
True, Mr. Beerbohm, with the possible exception of Mr. Glad- 
stone, is the most earnest writer of the age ; but with him 
seriousness, like the equator, becomes so very serious that it 
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makes a complete circle and reappears on the other side. The 
equatorial theory of seriousness might also be used to justify 
Mr. Grein’s boldness in printing M. Camille Lemonnier’s one- 
act drama, “ The Eyes that have Seen a Mystery Play.” From 
Mr. Ernest E. Williams’s article on “Common Land” we 
gather that his subject—namely, the history of enclosures— 
must be one of great interest. 

In the “ International Journal of Ethics” Mr. J. E. McTag- 
gart threads his way through the Hegelian conception of 
society as an organism, and emerges with the comfortable con- 
clusion that philosophy can throw no light upon the question 
of social changes: such questions must be decided empirically. 
Professor Thomas Davidson’s catalogue of what the “ Higher 
Criticism” has accomplished is more interesting than his opti- 
mistic prophecies concerning the future of religion. 

Professor Davidson is less optimistic about the future of 
Britain in the “Forum.” Indeed, Great Britain bids fair to 
lose her possessions and fall, like Spain, into the position of a 
second-rate Power, “with none so poor to do her reverence.” 
The reasons for this imminent decadence are, as the Professor 
says, “many and varied”; but first and foremost he puts our 
great national failing—rudeness. Englishmen who live in 
England may not quite realize this charge of rudeness, and 
if they did they might not see the connexion between 
rudeness and decadence; but Professor Davidson is quite 
conclusive about the second cause of weakness, to wit, 
our “social condition.” England is neither thoroughly aris- 
tocratic like Russia and Germany, nor thoroughly democratic 
like France and the United States, therefore she is less stable. 
“ The truth is, she is internally divided against herself.” And 
as though rudeness and “very evident” internal dissensions 
were not in themselves sufficient to bring about the downfall of 
this country, Professor Davidson goes on to talk of the weakness 
of a world-wide Empire and the unreliable nature of wealth 
derived from trade. 

The “ Book Buyer” is a pleasant publication of its kind. The 
literary gossip and the photographs are entertaining and the 
reviews are by no means insignificant. Some notes upon 
Mark Twain include a joke that baffles us. Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Clemens, and Miss Clemens are going to spend the winter in 
Vienna ; “the main object of their visit, it is said, is to give 
Miss Clemens an opportunity of studying with Leschetizky, 
with a view to developing her voice for concert singing.” 

“Cassier’s Magazine” contains, as usual, many fascinating 
articles and photographs. 

In the June number of the “Revue de Paris” appears a 
short play from the pen of Gabriel d’Annunzio, “ Le Songe 
dune Matinée de Printemps,” translated, and very beautifully 
translated, by M. G. Hérelle. The conception of this miniature 
drama has the boldness of Cyril Tourneur or John Ford. 
The history of the play is worth telling. It is connected with 
the name of La Duse and her visit to Paris. D’Annunzio was 
with her when the invitation to the Renaissance came, and 
when, according to Comte Primoli, she was in two minds as to 
accepting it. D’Annunzio recalled to her the generous recep- 
tion the work of a young and unknown Italian novelist had 
received in France. “ Je suis stir,” he said, “ que vous trouverez 
& Paris mieux que partout ailleurs des oreilles attentives et des 
Ames recueillies.” Duse, still unconvinced, pointed out that, 
as Parisians did not know her tongue, attentive ears would be 
of little use. D’Annunzio said that was of small account, since 
she would astound them with the thousand expressions of her 
mobile face and the music of Italian words. “Jolie musique !” 
Duse is reported to have said. ‘“ Mon répertoire se compose 
de mauvaises traductions de piéces frangaises connues!” She 
then challenged him to write her “une ceuvre de poésie.” 

“‘ Vous n’y pensez pas: en une semaine! C’est une folie!” 

“ Alors faites-moi un réle de folle.” 

“ Vous iriez & Paris?” 

“ A cette seule condition.” 

“ Eh bien, dans dix jours vous aurez votre folie !” 

The “folie” was completed in the given time ; the manuscript 
bound in a piece of rare brocade and tied with green ribands 
was in Duse’s hands. It was “Le Songe d’une Matinée de 
Printemps.” 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Aeschylus : Septem contra Thebas (F. G. Plaistowe). Clive, 
Atlantic Monthly, The (July). 
Athalie (Jean Racine). Hachette. 
Baconiana (July). 
Belgium an Holland (K. Baedeker). Dulau. 
Canadian Magazine, The (July). 7 
Church Quarterly Review, The (July). Spottiswoode. 
Classical Review, The (July). 
Conservatives or Socialists (J. B. Pope). Rivington, Percival. 
Crimea, Memories of the (Aloysius). Burns & Oates. 2s. 6d. 
Fight Hours Question, The Legal (Foote & Shaw). Forder. 
English Portraits. Part ILI. (Will Rothenstein). Richards. 
English Verse Structure (T. S. Osmond). Douglas. 1s. 
Essai de Semantique (Michel Breal). Hachette. 
French Etymology: A Primer of (B. D. Cocking). Innes & Co, 1s, 6d. 
Fruits and Farinacea (J. Smith). Ideal Publishing Union. 
ewish Quarterly Review, The (July). 
adies’ Kennel Journal, The (June). 15. 
Leisure Hour Lyrics (C. W. James). Blackwell. 
Literary Art, Essays on (H. M. Stanley). Sonnenschein. 
London and Environs, Darlington’s (E. T. Cook). Darlington. 35. 6d, 
Mythology, Modern (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 9s. 
New , The Census of (E. J. von Dadclszcn). Mackay. 
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Norfolk, Songs, Stories, and Sayings Rye). Gosse. 2s. 
Paper | Boat, The (Palinurus, 

Public The (James Tayler). 6d. 

Rameau's Nephew (S. M. M. Hil). Lon 

School for Scandal, The (R. B. es ae Dent. 


Solothurn and Baselland (Zin, and 
Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Dent. 2s. 6d. 
Sports, South African, 1897 (G. A. Parker.) Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 


Ss 

Sword = Trowel, The (July 

Thoughts and Fancies (John Cotton). Simpkin. 
Wild Flower Lyrics (James Rigg). Gardner. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’S OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpHAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Every Evening. 
For full particulars see Daily Pa 
Box © Office now 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety "Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


HANOVER —Young ENGLISHMAN can be RECEIVED 

in a good GERMAN TUTOR'’S FAMILY. Private and thorough Tuition. 
Excellent references to English parents of former pupils.—Address A. F, Hutt- 
MANN, 4 Grasweg, Hanover. ** 


_ FENCING A SPECIALITY. 
McPHERSON’S HIGH-CLASS GYMNASIUM, 


30 SLOANE STREET. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Instruction in all Physical Exercises for all Ages and all Ailments, 
Prospectus forwarded free. 
Member of the British College of Physical Education. 
Tevtecrams: ‘*GYMNICAL,” Lonpon. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT STOCK AGENCY, 


LIMITED, 

47 STRAND, W.C., and at 25 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Offers more favourable Terms to Investors and Speculators than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

WRITE FOR TERMS OF BUSINESS. 

H. KEMBLE, Secretary. 


Bland Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 


Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO . 
H.M. THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
The Private Secretary to H.M. the Kinc or Portucat writes :—‘‘ With the 


single but rather short barrelled rifle, using the same cartridge, His Majesty has 
shot lately a stag (an old one) at 980 paces. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs Paine -up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving fer 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling —, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place, Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, su 1~ the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled Tins. 
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AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


Proprietors—MM. { poe E, 


THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


KENSINGTON, 


CAN BE ENGAGED FOR 


BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDING RECEPTIONS, CONCERTS, &c. 


The most handsome and best arranged Suite of Rooms in London. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 
Service A ra CarTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
(CAPE TOWN. 


From the Savoy. 


‘* The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 


The Saturpay REvizw. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” —Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


THE HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO AT 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 


P 
BOULOGNE:SS.-M. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment perc 


Bedrooms for one from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from ras. Suites 
Apartments, | of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from _ 
Attendance, Baths, Light always included. 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 
With pe ins is the finest in and Supper a Orchestra plays 
ving Dinner and 


RAND | HOTEL, ‘ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


BOOKS. 


_ SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 566, just published, contains a good Selection of Books in General 
Literature, besides Bibliographical Works, Mr. John Payne Collier's Publica- 
tions, the Dramatists of the Restoration on vellum, Sie William Fraser's 
Scottish:Genealogical Works, and an Appreciation of Charles Dickens. 

Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A great contribution to International Science." —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE DOLMENS of IRELAND. Their T Dis- 


tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in F 
together with the Folk-lore maine to them, with Plans Fm se 
and an Introduction dealing with the datgcosioay the Irish Race. By 
Bortassr, M.A., Vice-President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 2 Plates. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. £5 5s. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW says :—' The three volumes form a great con- 
to International Science........ Mr. Borlase has reared a 
to survive through many generations of scientific work. 


“A magnificent volume."—THE TIMES. 


THE NATURALIST in AUSTRALIA. By 


W. Savitte-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Past 

Queensland ; Author of “ The Great Barrier Reef of ” &e. > 

trated by so Full-page Collotypes, 9 Coloured and 

other Artists, and over roo Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 

THE TIMES says :—“ It is difficult to speak of the get-up of Mr. Saville- 

Kent's new book — in words that might seem to savour of extravagance. The 
paper, the type, and the binding leave nothing to be desired in handsomeness and 
taste, while the "illustrations are perfect specimens of the various processes employed. 
ee eceecs A magnificent volume, the result of many years’ intimate acquaintance with 
the land itself and its surrounding seas. 


SIR EDWARD POYNTER'S ART LECTURES. 


LECTURES on ART. By Sir Epwarp J. 


poem P.R.A. pm Edition, containing new Lectures and a Photo- 
vure Portrait of Large crown 8 8vo. gs. (This week. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


LYRICS of LOWLY LIFE. By Pavr 


. Laurence Dunsar. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Small crown 
VO. 58. 

The DAJLY CHRONICLE says :—“‘ They have fluency, facility, a certai 
initiative grace, and a pleasant po rd the beauties "of a... "His 
dialect poems are interesting, and some are really in humour and tender- 
NESS...... Sincere, ingenious, ig.” 


THE SONG-BOOK of BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Exta Futter MAItianp, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre.” Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ To read it is like g boon an anthology of classic verse......The 
never without charm." going AN, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By A tan 


Oscar. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ps ly minded boy could not fail to regard the book as little less than a 
easant book and one to be read."—DA/JLY CHRONICLE. 


THE GIFT of LIFE: a Romance. By James 


Cassipy. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ A somewhat amazing story is this. Its central figure is Py a ee wee, 
makes mortals immortal.”"—DA/LY GRAPHIC, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


nonce IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of 10 per 
share) has been declared for the yo ga 30 June last, payable 
up and including 19th July. 
Books will be re- opened until the roth inst., and will be closed from 
2oth to inst., both dates inclusive. 


By Order, 
THOMAS HONEY, Secretary. 
ro and 11 Austin Friars, E.C., r4th July, 1897. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


DIVIDEND NO. 13. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment on or after Wednesday the arst inst. of Dividend No. 13 
per share) on presentation of Coupon No. 6, either at the London Office of the 
y, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., at the Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard 
des Italiens, Paris, or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
a. must be left four clear days for examination at ‘either of the offices men. 
tioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of eleven and two, Listing wn A be had on application. 
Y"ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
rsth July, 1897. 


THE NEW HERIOT GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT for the Month of May, 1897. 


Development » Sinking, oe oe ee ee oe ft. 
Ore Mined—Main eo ee ++ 5,334 tons. 
No.1 Reef oe ++ 3,903 tons. 
” No. 2 South Reef . ee oe oe 3,279 tons. 
Total .. ++ 12,516 tons. 

Ore Crushed... + 9,016 tons 
The Mill—(70 iideatiiasiiien 28 days, 23 hours and 40 minutes, 
EXPENDITURE. 

To Mining, Milling, Count and M 
Development oe ee oe It 4 
£20,790 8 4 
REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— 4 


ee ee ee as oe «+ 3,542 028. 16 dwts. Bullion. 
6,059 ozs. 7dwts. ,, 
=5,395°811 ozs. Standard a £20,878 10 7 
4419 


sy) Underestimated value of March Gold oe ° 
» Sundry Revenue .. oe oe ee ee 7416 0 


420,790 8 4 


W. M. HUNTER, Secretary. 
Head Office, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, June, 1897. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. 


WITH AN APPENDIX BY 
LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
No. LXXXVIII. 


JULY 1897. Price 6s. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OUR LORD'S DIVINE AND HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
MR. GLADSTONE'’S “ LATER GLEANINGS.” 
SIR RUSSELL REYNOLDS'S “ ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES.” 


ON A UNPUBLISHED SYRIAC VERSION OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. 


NICHOLAS ‘BREAKSPRAR. 

LIAS’S MANUAL ON THE NICENE CREED. 

ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA. 

THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

BRIGHTMAN’S EASTERN LITURGIES. 

CHURCH'S “ OCCASIONAL PAPERS.” 

THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
MASPERO’S “ MELEES DES PEUPLES” AND THE S.P.C. K. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


LONDON: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, fey New Ch 
the 
ew Books, Bibles, Prayer ply 


BONANZA, Limited.—DIVIDEND No. 1. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. Holders of Share Warrants to 
informed that they will of Dividend No. 1 (25 cent., 


ie. per share) on presentation of Cou 0. 1, at the London eS, 120 
Bishopeyate Street Within, E.C., or at py ee Francaise de l'Afrique de Sud, 
9 Rue Boudreau, Paris. 


Cou t be left Four Clear Days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and and may be lodged any aay from this date (Saturdays excepted), 
between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Somme may be had on application. Ord 

er, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., July 12, 1897. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mineing Lane, E.C, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952,800. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . £37,000. 068. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS ‘ 
Ts: IMPERIAL COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
one ee nS 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery Lane. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. £300,000. Total Funds, over 4.1, 500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Generai cnager. 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, LYM IBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
calling at P: OUTH, GIBRA’ R, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
F. GREEN & CO. 


Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Brae Omen 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


BY THE 
Steamship “GARONNE ” (3,901 tons register), from London 22nd July, and Leith 24th July. 
For NORWAY FIORDS and SPITZBERGEN, returning to London 2oth August. 
For BALTIC CANAL, ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, WISBY, COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA, &c., leaving London 25th August, ing 23rd Sep b 
Managers: { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


4p" Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 


For a to the latter firm, at 
West 16 Cockspur Street, 


M. & W. MILTON, 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland. 


200 (English and Irish) with 

unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 


and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- . 


ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 


’ horses always on show. Established above 100 years. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 
English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above 100 years. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. pret Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The hia 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 


at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 


fw ag it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 178, 9s, 6d. 


the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provi gives us additi confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, tneluding Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 
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STORES 


LIMITED 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


SUMMER 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


CLOSE OF THE LONDON 
SEASON, 


WHEN ALL GOODS THEN ON HAND WILL 
BE MARKED AT 


VERY LOW PRICES TO CLEAR, 


ONE WEEK ONLY, 


COMMENCING 


MONDAY, JULY 19. 


DETAILED SALE LIST POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


LETTER ORDERS CAREFULLY AND 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


HARROD’S STORES, LIMITED, 
HANS CRESCENT, HANS ROAD, BASIL STREET, 
and 87 to 105 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W. 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, 
Managing Director. 
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THE LANGLAAGTE ESTA 


CAPITAL 


AND GOLD MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


£470,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1897-1898 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman, JAS. FERGUSON. 


J. W. S. LANGERMAN, R. LILIENFELD. 
Vice-Chairman. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY 


F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 
Manager.—WILLIAM NASS. 
Mechanical Engineer.—R. R. SHERRIFF, 


Bankers.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 


Solicitors. —Messtrs. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTHAM. 


London Agents. ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, LimirTep. 


Transfer Agents (Head ee SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING COMPANY, LimITeEp. 


Head Office Langlaagte Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
Johannesburg. 
Transfer Office (Johannesburg)... Robinson Bank Buildings, Johannes- 
burg. 


Transfer Office (London) +» I Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The Directors beg to submit to Shareholders the Balance Sheet, 
Expenditure and Revenue Statement, and Profit and Loss Account to 
December 31, 1896, duly audited and certified to, also the Manager’s 
Report, giving details of the Company’s operations for the year. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, 
The Profit and Loss Account shows :— 
Balance at 31st December, 1895, allowing for 
shortfall on estimate of Gold in transit at 


that date, and expenses on Shares sold and 
taken credit for during 1895... wee es £371,200 17 4 


Profit for 1896 ... ove 199,412 2 8 
£570,613 © 
Appropriated as follows :— 
Mine Development Redemp- 


Depeciation, &e. oow wwe 20,588 3 7 


£37,775 13 6 
Dividend at the rate of 30 per rat 


cent. for the year ... +» 141,000 0 O 
— 178,775 13 6 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of «» £391,837 6 6 


46 = cent. has been written off for Mine Development Redemp- 
tion, leaving the amount standing in the Company’s books, as the 
value of ore in sight, at the low value of 103d. per ton. 


11 per cent. has been allowed for Depreciation on Buildings, 
Machinery and Plant, Permanent Works, &c., which, taking into 
consideration the additions to the Company’s Plant in new Machinery 
and increase of Mill to 200 Stamps during the year, places its assets at 
a very low valuation in the Balance Sheet. 


WORKING COSTS. 


On Mine Milling and General Supervision are increased by about 
1*2 per cent. ; but against this there is a decrease in the cost of the 
treatment of Tailings and Concentrates, leaving a net decrease on the 
total cost as compared with the previous year of 1s. 4:07d. per ton 
crushed, due to economical working. 


A very large expenditure was incurred during the year in obtaining 
native labour, the cost amounting to a little over sixpence (6d.) per 


ton crushed, 
WATER. 


On account of the unprecedented drought experienced during the: 


year, the water supply was the cavse of cousiderav.e anxiety, but with 
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the aid of the Company’s reserve dams full work was able to be mains 
tained till the rains set in. 


Advantage was taken during the dry season of increasing the storage 
capacity of the Company’s reserve dams to assure a very much ] 
reserve supply and sufficient to withstand a very prolonged drought. 


ORE IN SIGHT. 


Stands at 450,231 tons, as against 465,608, a decrease of 15,377 
tons on 31st December, 1895. This is attributable to the cessation of 
development work during a portion of the year, on account of diffi. 
culties of native labour and coal supply. Development work has, 
however, been again fully resumed. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


During the year valuable and extensive additions have been made to 
the Company’s Plant, which is now in excellent order and a high state 
of efficiency. 


ESTATE, 


You will note from the Statements that an amount of £62,666 13s. 4d. 
has been derived from the Company’s holding in the Langlaagte 
Exploration Company, being a dividend and bonus paid by the latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 


In order of rotation Mr. R. LILIENFELD retires from the Board, but 
is eligible, and offers himself for re-election, Two Auditors will have 
to be elected for the ensuing year, and the remuneration fixed for the 
past audit. J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AT DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
To Live Stock Account— 
For mules died and lost ‘during 


year ... ied £65 00 
Mine development 17,187 9 
Depreciation— 

Buildings and improvements... £1,745 6 9 
Machinery and plant... aan 8,267 6 7 
Mill, 200 stamps on por 6,155 14 6 
Cyanide works ove exe 3,800 0 O 
Permanent works... 463 4 
Furniture and safes ... bee 49 158 
Live stock and vehicles ood 4117 0 
20,523 3 7 
Dividend Account— 
No. 19—15 per cent. declared 
30/6/96 £70,500 0 O 
No. 20—15 per cent. declared 
30/12/96... 70,500 0 O 
141,000 O 
Balance carried forward— 
As per Liabilities and Assets Statement 


£570,613 0 O 


Cr. 
By balance at December 31, 1895 £372,292 I 3 
Under-estimate of gold in transit 
at December 31, 1895 eee 208 16 I 
£372,500 17 4 
Less commission charged on 
shares sold in 1895 ... ees 1,300 0 O 
£371,200 17 4 
Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company— 
Dividend on 235,000 Shares in above Company 
of 10 per cent. and Bonus of 3s. 4d. per Share 62,666 13 4 
Prefit for twelve months to December 31, 1896— 
As perfExpenditure and Revenue Account ... 136,745 9 4 


£570,613 0 O 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman, 
F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 


Examined and compared with books and vouchers, and found correct, 


S. FLEISCHER i 
DAVID FRASER, Auditors 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


«© STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account ... ai £470,000 O O 


Robinson South African Banking Company— "| 


Advances on gold ose evs 36,520 0 O 
Sundry Creditors— 

Trade accounts, contractors, &c. 36,193 7 § 
Wages outstanding— 

Europeans and.natives payable in January ... . 5,753 11 6 
Mine contractors— 

Guarantee retention... 269 1 9 

Unclaimed dividends ... 431 3 6 

Unclaimed Bonus Block B shares... bee 0 O 
Shareholders’ Dividend Account— 

© No. 20, 15 per cent. declared December 31, 

Share Premium Account— 

Balance at December 31, 1895 eee eee 72,000 0 O 
Profit and Loss Account— 

Balance as per Statement ose soe vos 837 


1,063,154 10 


Cr. 

By Property Account im. ete” 
Buildings andimprovements ons 18,000 O 
Machinery and plant 98,310 0 O 
Mill, 200 stamps... cco 77,100 0 O 
Cyanide works... 34,200 0 O 
Furniture and safes 460 0 
Live stock and vehicles ... ae ie i 850 0 Oo 
Permanent works ... 7,130 0 O 
Mine development toe ose eos 20,156 0 O 
Stores—Explosives, fuel, general stores, and Cyanide 13,625 9 2 
and bearer warrants ... eee ane 1,784 13 2 

London 
and Johannesburg... 43,845 I 0 

Office... 1,163 610 - 
Gold in transit ... 50,867 14 3 
Share Account... eee ose 326,100 0 O 
Unclaimed Bonus Block B Shares, as per contra 712 0 O 
Insurances unexpired 523 5 6 
Sundry debtors .., eee eee 2,327 0 9 
41,063,154 10 8 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

F. S. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Lang- 
laagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared the 
same with the vouchers and bank book, that we have found them 
omg and that the above statement is a true extract from the said 


S. FLEISCHER, 
DAVID FRASER, 


THE BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital... £632,500. 
In §50,000 Ordinary and 82,500 Preferred Shares of £1 each. 


} Auditors, 


‘BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


t B. ROBINSON, ‘Chairman. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
. W. S. LANGERMAN, JAS. FERGUSON. 
Vice-Chairman. R. LILIENFELD. 
MAURICE MARCUS. STANLEY CLAY, 
F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—G. BINGHAM. 
Manager.—], A, HEBBARD, 


SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COM. 


PANY, 
Solicttors.—Messrs. VAN HULSTEYN & FELTHAM. 
london Agents.—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 


Transfer Agents (Head Office).—ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 


BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office Restante, P.O. Box 98, 
. Johannesburg. 
Transfer Office (Johannesburg)... Robinson Bank Buildings, Johan- 


nesburg. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 


Transfer Office (London) ans 
BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 

DIRECTORS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The balance-sheets, together with profit and loss account, are now 
submitted to shareholders, 


FINANCIAL, 


The total revenue for the year amounted to £144,583 178., 
whereas the working expenses and interest on the Preferent Shares 
reached a total of £123,889 14s. 4d., leaving a profit for the year 
amounting to £20,694 2s. 8d. 

MINE. 

Development has been carried on in a satisfactory manner, and the 
reefs opened out have given good results. During the year under 
review fewer tons were crushed than in 1895, principally owing to the 
scarcity of native labour, to which cause must also be attributed the 
slight increase in the working costs. Water supply for milling purposes 
has been sufficient to meet the requirements of the battery. . 


GENERAL. “ 


Mr. J. W. S. Langerman retires, by rotation, as a Director of this 
Company, but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 
Two Auditors will have to be elected for.the current year, and the 
remuneration fixed for the past audit. ‘ 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS FOR 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
To Capital ove ove £550,000 
Preferent Shares ... 82,500 


Sundry Creditors— 


Trade Accounts, Wages, &c. 8,161 9 2 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance ... ace evs 130,490 13 7 


£771,152 2 9 


Cr. 
By Cash inhand ... 2 Q 
Head Office eos 


By Gold in transit ... ove ovo 5,019 It 
Share Account ... ove ove ee 125,000 
Bearer Warrants ... oe 326 
Property tee eee eee 450,000 


Buildings eee eee eee eee aoe eee 
Mill (80 stamps) ... one eco 
Machinery and Plant Account... 
Cyanide works ove ose eee eee eee 


3 
N 
— 
DO AD 


New dam construction... ose 3,015 

Mine development and shafts... ove 24982 5 
Live stock and vehicles... soe 934 4 
Sundry debtors... eee 307 15 
Transvaal Government... ese 350 O 

£771,152 2 9 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman, 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books of the Block B 
Langlaagte Estate Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared 
same with vouchers and bank book, that we have found same correct, 
and that the above statement is a true extract from said books. 

DAV. ISCHER: } Ailton, 
FLEISCHER, 


BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AS AT DECEMBER 


31ST, 1896. 
Dr. 
To Preferent Share Dividend £6,599 19 
Balance from Revenue and Expenditure Account 6,039 5 Oo 
£12,639 4 0 
Balance, as per Liabilities and Assets Statement 130,490 13 7 


£143,129 17 7 
£109,796 10 11 
33,333 6 8 


£143,129 17 7 


Cr. 
By balance from January Ist eve cae 
Dividends received on Langlaagte Exploratio 
and Building Company Shares... ... ove 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


DAVID FRASER 
S. FLEISCHER, >} Auditors, 
79 


Examined and found correct, 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD-MINING CO., 


LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET, MARCH 31, 1897. 


Capital and Liabilities. 


Property and Assets. 


To Capital Account— 
120,000 Shares of £1 each ove 120,000 0 O 
»» Share Premium Account— 
Premium on Shares sold _ ... +» 116,187 0 0 
2» Revenue Account— 
Revenue appropriated for Working 
Capital .. 20,000 0 O 
»» Reserve Fund Account— 
Reserve Fund appropriated for 
Working Capital... 27,121 17 6 
163,308 17. 6 
Reserve kund eee eee ove 19,445 4 3 
Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &. 15,094 5 4 
» Bills Payable— 
Drafts drawn on London Office .... 5,549 9 II 
»» De Nationale Bank, Limited— 
Advances against Gold Shipped ..._r4, 6 
» Unclaimed Dividend Account— nem. 
No. 12 we ove 210 
No. 13 eco I 50 
No. 14 eee 8 5 0 
NO. 15 392 0 O 
No. 16 ... eco 7610 0 
No. 17 eee “eee 266 8 
511 18 o 
», Profit and Loss Account— anne 
Balance 173,052 I2 4 
£511,896 12 10 


By Mine Property— a 
Paid to Vendors aad oe of 
f£1each ... 56,000 0 O 
Ditto, ditto, Cash .. + 18,000 0 0 
Purchase Price of Freehold of Mijn- 
pacht,Cash ... eee ose 26,000 0 O 
» Pro Account— 
ones Price of Claims (434) for 120- 
stamp Mill Site .. £2,587 9 0 
Purchase Price of (8) on 
farm Turffontein 325 0 O 
2,912 0 O 
», General Improvements— 
Tree-planting and Well 
At 50 I 4 
», Water Rights— 
6u-stamp Mill Water 
Right 00 0 O 
120-stamp Mill Water 
3,000 0 O 
3,500 © O 
», Reservoirs and Dams— 
120-stamp Mill Water 
Dam s+ 3,947 I 7 
4 Mill Tail- 
ings Dam 915 311 
120-stamp Mill Service 
3,226 13 8 
MineService Reservoir 668 4 8 
6,757 3 10 
», Machinery and Plant— 
120-stamp Mill and 
Water Service . 61,635 13 5 
Electric Plant, Power, 
and Lighting +. 14,114 16 0 
120-stamp Mill Cyanide 
Works ‘ 397,438 7 
Tram Plant, Surface 
and Underground... 3,157 3 6 
New Surface Tram 
Plant to Mills 4472 I 0 
Workshops Plant 3.959 I 5 
Rock-drilling Plant ... 12,177 12 11 
No. 1 Main Shaft Haul- 
ing and Pumping 
Gear, Hopper, &c. ... 3,020 10 4 
No. 2 Main Shaftdo. do. 2,223 0 o 
Main Incline Shaft Head 
Gear, Stone Breakers, 
Winding Engines, &c. 12,882 11 fr 
Carts and Harness .. 237 11 oO 
Assay Plant, Surveying 
Instruments, Piping, 
1z0-stamp Mill to 
Mine, andSundries... 1,159 6 5 
136,460 14 2 
», Buildings ose eee 22,829 Io 5 
Quartz Account— 
6,082 tons inStock ... 4,018 Ir oO 
», Mine Development— 
Main Shafts and Main 
Cross Cuts ... ove 24,26 I 9 
200,989 12 6 
», Furniture 334 19 7 
», Stores and Materials— 
In Stock 12,547 8 
In Transit... + 13618 o 
————_ 12,684 6 2 
», Cashin Hand . 1412 9 
», De Nationale Bank, Ltd. 
Dividend Account ... 486 18 o 
»» Union Bank of London, 
Dividend Account 25 00 
», Gold Consignment 
Account... 63,239 2 3 
,, Union Bank of London, 
Limited... ee 84,005 O I 
147; 
»» Bearer Share Warrants 598 10 9 — 
», Sundry De + 30,073 16 6 


———_ 191,462 6 I 


», Reserve Fund— 


£17, 494 5s. 4d. British 


24 per Cent. Consols 19.445 4 3 


£511,896 12 10 


FRANK ROBINOW, 
J. G. HAMILTON, 


H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, May 15, 1897. 


} Directors. 


Examined and found FRED. J. MOLLER, 
correct, THOS. DOUGLAS, 
(Chartered Accountants), 


Auditors. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SPOTTISWOODE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturday, 17 July, 1897. 
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